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NO. CCLXI—OCTOBER, 1951 


Law Reporting and the Multiplication 
Law Reports the Fourteenth Century 


question concerning the origin the Year Books 
one the most tantalizing problems confronting the 
student English legal unfortunate that the 


1There has been some suggestion that collection reports cases heard 
particular Iter (during the period covered the Year Books) should not 
called Year Book and should not considered part the series the 
Year Books. This suggestion noted Bolland, Manual Year Book Studies, 
38. Bolland seems have had doubt his own mind that collection these 
reports should included the series the Year Books. perhaps, found 
this insistence most persistent viva voce. The Iter reports are properly included 
their chronological order the Year Books Edward edited Horwood. Cf. 


Professor Beale’s review volume the Year Book, Eyre Kent, 6-7 Edward 


Harvard Law Review, xxiv. 507: real year book, not the roll the eyre 
determine whether these Iter reports should included their chronological 
place the Year Book.series must first all understand what meant the term 
Book’. The Year are not law reports the sense which know 
law reports to-day, but rather they are reports which seem have been written 
currente calamo one who only with difficulty could keep his pen level with the 
speeches judges and counsel’. Bolland, Year Book, Eyre Kent, 6-7 Edward ii, 
intro. xxv (Selden Society, 27). See also Pike’s Introductions Year Books, 
Edward III (Rolls Maitland’s Introductions Year Books, 1-3 Edward 
(Selden Society, 17, 19, 20) the introductions the various Year Books, 4-10 Edward 
edited for the Selden Society (particular attention called Turner’s introduction 
Year Book, Edward (Selden Society, 24, 29)); Professor Plucknett’s intro- 
duction Year Book, Richard (Ames Foundation); Bolland, Manual Year 
Book Studies and The Year Books and, Lambert, Les Year Books Langue francaise. 
short, Year Book reports are collections verbatim accounts Anglo-French 
what was said court and counsel when cause action came for pleading. 
Technical quibbling does not stop here. Are the reports one term Year Book’ 
This mooted question. Cf. the heading the table contents Year Book, 
Richard (edited Professor Plucknett) with that Year Books, 
(edited Mr. Turner). The term Year modern but the important thing 
borne mind that the terms Year and Year Books’ refer the 
substance, the kind report and not the way which the reports are bound 
together manuscripts printed modern editions. seems better 
consider collection reports for one year (whether heard term terms and 
Iter) Year Book and collection reports for two more years Year 
Books’. The fact that the black-letter text the Year Books does not contain the 
reports cases heard Iter might seem argument against referring such reports 
Year Book reports’. That text, however, omits the reports the entire reign 
Richard II! Moreover, the argument that the Year Books are reports limited 
cases heard the King’s Bench the Court Common Pleas unsound. The 
black-letter text contains numerous cases heard the Exchequer Chamber (see, 
Select Cases the Exchequer Chamber, Selden Society, 51, which selection cases 
found the Year Book series). Cf. also the black-letter edition Year Book, 
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problem one for which the answer not found recorded 
such but rather one which must resolved from study 
many conflicting manuscript sources. was not, however, 
until the turn the present century that scholars directed 
their attention this problem medieval law reporting. 
Horwood, Pike, Maitland and Bolland, working our early 
Year Book manuscripts, were the first modern scholars re- 
cognize the fact that such answer could come only from 
painstaking study the multitude heretofore unprinted 
manuscripts. Before their time had been the accepted, and, 
indeed, unquestioned view that the Year Books were the work 
unofficial This view had been expressed Plowden 
and repeated Coke and one had taken serious exception 
Pike, working the manuscripts the 
Year Books Edward worked out theory that perhaps 
the Year Books were the unofficial work four court 
This view was direct contradiction that expressed 
Maitland who held the belief that the Year Books were entirely 
unofficial nature and that the earlier Year Book manuscripts 
were perhaps more than ‘the law student’s note-books 
are not primarily concerned here with the respecting 
the official unofficial character the Year Books, but rather 
with the more pressing problem concerning the actual manner 
which our Year Book manuscripts came into being such. 
other words, how were law reports made and multiplied the 
early fourteenth century This problem one which must 
resolved study tedious statistics gathered and made 
intelligible from the manuscripts themselves. Inasmuch the 
manuscript material available voluminous (and the greater 
part has never been printed) the present study must—by 
Henry where the reports Assisa apud Horsham Comitatu Sussex coram Willelmo 
Hankford Willelmo Brynchesley eodem Anno’ are printed. And, course, the 
Abridgments the Year Books contain abstracts from these Iter reports. See Rogers, 


source for Fitzherbert’s Abridgment ante, xli. 605 (1941). 

Blackstone far say that they were official reports made official 
reporters. Commentaries, 71-2. 

Plowden, Prologue Commentaries Coke, preface, Reports, iii; see Pike, 
Year Book Edward part ii. intro. Plowden expressed the view that the 
Year Books were the result the collaboration four men, but Pike, op. cit. 
pointed out does not say that the Year Books were official reports. 

Pike, Year Book, Edward part ii., intro. pp. (Rolls Series). 

Year Book, Edward xciii (Selden Society, 20). will 
deal length with the scriptoria theory advanced Bolland after making study 
the manuscripts here question. From the manuscripts the Northampton Iter, 
Edward III (1329), know that there were, indeed, apprentices attendance 
Court. the course the preliminary proceedings Northampton Scrope, C.J., 
remarked entendez vous apprentez serretz del tote quites vos hosteles 
come vous entendez mes owell pris Rylands Library, Latin MS. 
180, fo. again after giving judgement action Formedon Scrope, 
C.J., went say ieo pur vous aprentices’ and went explain 
some technicalities about the writ Formedon. Lincoln’s Inn MS. 72, fo. 
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reason the frailties and limitations man—be limited 
scope. Thus, the manuscripts containing ‘Year Book 
reports the Bedford and Derby Iters Edward III (1330) 
have been selected for this 

The manuscripts containing the reports cases heard before 
the Justices Itinerant Bedford and Derby Edward (1330). 

order attempt reach solution the problem the 
origin any particular series manuscripts must make 
detailed study the relationship the manuscripts one 
another. this manner attempt may made reach some 
conclusion the process reporting and multiplying 
copies the original reports. The present study, has been 
stated, limited very particular and specific group Year 
Book manuscripts: those containing the reports cases heard 
before the justices sitting general Iter Bedford and Derby 
the fourth year the reign King Edward III. thus 
limiting ourselves will, some extent least, avoid the 
ever present pitfalls generalizations. 
The best approach the problem here posed perhaps 


restate the three questions put Vinogradoff and Ehrlich 
and add fourth question our own 


Firstly, probable that there was one common manuscript 


from which all the manuscripts now available are derived? so, 


‘Secondly, there was one common manuscript, can 
establish any groups which can traced common 
so, are these groups groups manuscripts, can distinguish one 
manuscript parts derived from different originals 


‘Thirdly, was any one known manuscript copied condensed 
entirely from any known manuscript 


Fourthly, any our manuscripts appear original Year 
Book manuscripts the sense that they were copied out directly 


from slips parchment upon which the reports had been taken 
court 


study the seventeen manuscripts the Northampton Iter Edward 
and fourteen manuscripts the Nottingham Iter Edward III) supports the con- 
clusions reached this article. hope have the opportunity tell the story told 
these manuscripts this connexion later date. See footnotes and 
Rogers, ‘The Need for Bibliography English Legal Manuscripts’, Law. Lib. 
Journal, vol. 43, pp. 51, (1950). 

have adopted wholeheartedly the procedure used Vinogradoff and Ehrlich 
considering the relationship the manuscripts Michaelmas Edward Year Book, 
Edward II, pp. xi-xlii (Selden Society, 34). have also tried follow 
Maitland’s brilliant treatment this subject his introduction Year Book, 
Edward pp. (Selden Society, 20). Turner pointed out the intro- 
duction Year Book, Edward II, xliv (Selden Society, 42) wearisome but 
necessary task for the correct understanding the history the Year Books, and one 
not easy perform with lucidity.’ 

Year Book, Edward II, intro. pp. (Selden Society, 34). 
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attempt arrive answer these four questions, far 
relates the manuscripts here under consideration, was 
first all necessary transcribe the manuscripts; identify 
the different versions same report the several manu- 
scripts and collate those variant versions where collation was 
possible. The results this work showed that the manuscripts 
must considered individually and collectively two distinct 
groups: one group manuscripts for each the two Iters. 
Since many more contemporary manuscripts have survived 
for the Iter Derby than for the Iter Bedford examination 
will made first those manuscripts. will then examine 
the manuscripts containing the reports cases the Iter 
Bedford. Furthermore, view the fact that all the 
manuscripts containing the reports the Bedford Iter also contain 
the reports the Derby Iter will able with some degree 
accuracy determine something about the manner which any 
one our manuscripts came into being entirety. And, 
finally, will attempt reach some conclusion the origin 
law reporting reflected these particular manuscripts. 

(a) The manuscripts containing the Year Book, Derby Iter, 
Edward III 


Twelve manuscripts are now known contain the reports 
the Derby Iter another manuscript, said have 


May 1330 the king commissioned Hugh Courteneye, John Cantebrigge, 
Thomas Louther, Peter Middelton, John Radenhall, and Thomas Radeclif 
justices Iter for common pleas and oyer and terminer the county Bedford, 
meet Bedford the Monday next after the feast the birth St. John the 
Baptist (Cal. Close Rolls, 30) and commissioned William Zousch 
Haryngworth, William Herle, Robert Malberthorpe, Robert Thorpe, Robert 
Scorburgh and Nicholas Fastolf justices Iter, &c., the county Derby, 
meet Derby the Monday next after the Feast the Apostles St. Peter and St. 
Paul (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1327-1330, 521). This original order respecting Bedford 
was amended later substituting Robert Arderne chief justice the place 
Hugh Courteneye and naming Nicholas Fastolf the place Peter Middelton 
(Assize Rolls, Edw. Bed., J.I. British Museum Add. MS. 5926, fo. 
Congressional Law Library MS. Laws IJ, fo. Botiller Wemme was 
later appointed chief justice for the Derby Iter the place Zousch (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1327-1330, pp. 528-9) and turn was later replaced chief justice William 
Herle (ibid. 534). William Scothowe was appointed king’s clerk Derby 
(ibid. 521) and Adam Stayngrave was named like position for the Bedford 
Iter (Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-1333, 30). The Bedford Iter thus opened June 
1330 and the Derby Iter July 1330. Foss mistakenly supposes that William 
Zousche headed the justices Iter Derby (Foss, Judges England, iii. 426) but the 
records are clear that Herle sat the Derby Iter chief justice. These two Iters, 
Bedford and Derby, seem have opened immediately upon the closing general 
Iters which had opened Northampton and Nottingham Edward III (November 
1329). 

manuscripts the Derby Iter, Edward III (1330) are: Cambridge 
University Lib. MS. Hh. 2.4, fos. Congressional Law Library MS. 
Laws IJ, fos. 52-7 British Museum Add. MS. 5926, fos. 11-23 British 
Museum, Eg. MS. 2811, fos. 233-42 British Museum, MS. 741, fo. 
Harvard Law Library, MS. fos. 44-54; Lincoln’s Inn MS. 
fos. Lincoln’s Inn MS. fos. Lincoln’s Inn 
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contained the reports this Iter, has been lost since the turn 
the present century. These manuscripts are, with one exception, 
contemporary manuscripts vellum and show every evidence 
thorough study and use bygone centuries. For the sake 
ready reference the manuscripts are hereafter referred their 
letter designation indicated below the footnotes. The 
first thing that should noticed the extent which the 
manuscripts vary the number cases reported 


This would appear make combined total some 655 reports 
cases, but these 655 reports cases some 531 are different 
versions the same case that there are but 124 separate and 
individual reports cases for this eyre. Since cne manu- 
script contains all the reports found all the manu- 
scripts was necessary the outset adopt some plan upon 
which consider these particular manuscripts. After many 
cases had been collated and cross-collated became clear that 
MS. gave the better version for most the Derby cases 
contains and which are also found one more the other 
the same time MSS. Bd, Bh, Le, and all 
contain unique cases that one them may used alone 
the basis for the whole the reports this eyre. Finally, 
add the general confusion, there general overall order 
the cases among the manuscripts. Thus was necessary 
adopt plan, far concerns the order the cases, whereby 
all the cases might considered one group. The following 
plan was settled upon one best reflecting complete text 
the reports the Derby Iter: the whole MS. was tran- 
scribed from beginning end and its cases numbered 
then the cases Ha: Bh, La, Lb, Ld, Ca, Lx, Le, Cw, not 
reported were added and these numbered then the 
and numbered and finally, the cases unique Bh, and 
were added (in that order) and numbered (those 
reported only Bh), (those reported only Lx), and 


Hale MS. 44, 72, folios; Lincoln’s Inn Hale MS. 72, fos. 57-68; Earl 
Leicester’s MS. 243, cols. 143-68; and Rogers MS. 106, fos, 129-31. Sir 
Charles Isham’s MS. (lost since 1887, see ante, 608, also said have 
contained the reports the Derby Iter. The manuscripts listed here will referred 
hereafter the letters given just before the listing each manuscript. take 
this opportunity thank the Benchers the Honorable Society Lincoln’s Inn 
for permission take photostats manuscripts and Mr. Hodgkinson, 
the Librarian, for his help numerous ways over period many years. 
This is, however, not true cases nos. 
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(those reported only cases the variants 
given the other manuscripts were collated cases (the 
cases reported and not Bd) the variants given Bh, 
La, Lb, Ld, Ca, Le, Lx, Cw, were collated cases 
(the cases from not reported either Ha) the 
variants given Bh, were collated. Cases nos. 
are unique the manuscripts from which these cases are taken 
and have not been identified being variants any the other 
cases. 

The result this work produced number interesting 
statistics, which, while they may not helpful giving 
specific answer any one the four questions posed above are, 
nevertheless, worth being noted that they have direct 
bearing the general question the relationship the manu- 
scripts each has been remarked that the total 
655 reports cases found all the manuscripts 531 
those reports are different versions the same case that there 
are fact but 124 individual reports cases for this eyre. 
these 124 cases which represent the Year Book, Iter Derby 
there are reported 


should observed, however, that those cases reported 
only one manuscript, are reported the late seventeenth- 
century transcript and those reported two manuscripts 
(cases nos. 11) are reported the second version Le. 
MSS. Bd, Bh, Cw, Lx, (La, Lb, Ld, Ca) and all contain 
unique cases (as will seen below), while the one case given 
reported Ha, Bh, La, Lb, Ld, Ca, and Le, and the cases 
are all reported (and most them one 
more the other manuscripts). the cases reported 
(this being the basic manuscript the group represented La, 
Lb, Le, Ld, Ca) them are reported (and most them 
several the other manuscripts), while the remaining 
(and majority the 64) are reported Ha. 

transcribing and collating these manuscripts reporting 


must also point out, did Vinogradoff and Ehrlich, that ‘these statistics 
only claim approximate correctness, and the same true the tables which give 
below. several cases small mistakes were detected late that would require 
disproportionately large expenditure time and work correct all the tables 
affected it.’ Op. cit. pp. However, such mistakes may appear 
way detract from the validity the conclusions here reached. 
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the Iter Derby the 655 reports cases (representing 124 
individual reports cases) fall into the following groups far 
concerns similar versions the same case 


one version (including the cases reported only one 


manuscript) cases 
two versions cases 
three versions cases 
four versions case 


comprehensive table has been compiled which intended 
give the reader the basis from which the foregoing statistics have 
been More important still, this table will serve the 
basis for the discussion upon which are about enter con- 
cerning the relation the manuscripts each other and gives the 
following information: (1) arbitrary numerical order the 
cases from 1-124; (2) the number manuscripts reporting the 
case (3) the number versions represented the manuscripts 
and, finally, (4) the order the cases they appear the various 
manuscripts. Here then the slide-rule which will 
endeavour calculate the answers the questions raised above. 
The Derby Iter MSS. seem fall generally into two groups 
the alpha group, represented MSS. Bd, Bh, Ha, La, Lb, Ld, 
with MSS. Ha, La, Lb, Ld, clearly forming subsidiary group 
and, the beta group, represented MSS. Cw, Lx, Rd. MS. 
stands midway between these two groups and, will pointed 
out later, belongs entirely neither but part both. 
determine whether not this grouping will stand the test 
examination must examine the individual manuscripts the 
basis the data contained Table this way shall 
able determine whether the two groups manuscripts had 
independent origin, whether any the manuscripts either 
group original from which any other that group was taken, 
and finally, whether any one more the manuscripts had some 
common origin and deviated the process multiplication. 
Manuscript Bd: examination Table discloses that for 
the Derby Iter reports one case not reported any the other 
books (case no. 5)*; and three other cases (nos. 11) are 
reported elsewhere only Le. Two other cases (nos. 36, 37) 
are reported elsewhere only the beta MSS. Cw, Lx. 
may well remark here that separate tables have been made which each 
manuscript has been used the standard with which the others have been compared. 
While separate tables this sort are often helpful, felt that set them out here 
might only tend make this discussion more complex than now is. 
This number does not include two more versions’ given one manuscript. 


after the case number indicates that the version given that manuscript not 
within the limits collatability 


Unless otherwise specified reference case numbers throughout this article are 
the chronological number given column Table 
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No. MSS. 
Reporting 


No. Versions 


bo bo 


Om 


_ 


— 


Pe wwe 


35* 


TABLE 


Order the cases the manuscripts 


17* 17* 16* 
18 18 17 
est 54 24 
29* 30* 43* 
34* 19* 12* 
44 47 61 27* 48* nite 


11* 
3* | 
a 4* 
18* 
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Order the cases the manuscripts 


No. MSS. 
No. Versions 


~ 


cases nos. 26, 36, 38, 40, 41, 57, 58, 60, 62. 
cases nos. 24, 39, 


cases 15, 37, 48, 50, 53, 54, 55, 56, 69, 70, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80. 


Also Lx 16*, Cw 44*, 
Also 34. 
Also 
Also 
Also 22, 39. 
Also 
Also 51. 
Also 78. 
omits this case, 


1951 
to 
106 
107 
to 
109 
110 
to 
124 
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case version given scarcely good condensed 
headnote the case reported Bd. Cases 11, 36, 
are all short notes and can not considered full reports 
But may consider both cases and being unique MS. Bd, 
and this fact seems indication that not derived from 
any the other manuscripts. The evidence, however, much 
stronger than this. MS. reports cases not Ha; cases 
not Cw; cases not Bh; cases not La, Lb, Ld, Ca; 
and cases not Le. contains only the cases reported 
Bd. these facts seems safe conclude that MS. 
not derived directly from any one the other manuscripts. 

The second thing importance noticed concerning 
cases common and the beta MSS. Cw, Lx, Rd, only 
are closely enough related collated (and these are mostly 
short notes, and where they are not, collation difficult) the 
cases common and Bh, are closely enough related 
collated the cases common and La, Lb, Ld, Ca, 
are closely enough related collated the cases common 
and Le, are closely enough related collated and 
finally, only the cases common and are closely 
related collated (and, these are cases common 
and where collation possible). 

making textual examination those cases designated 
Table not being within the limits collatability can 
readily see that MS. had for these cases entirely independent 
Likewise, examination those cases which are 
within the limits collatability shows that had source 
which appears have been common Bh, Ha, La, Lb, Ld, 
and Le.? 

all the cases closely enough related collated the 
variance between and Ha, Bh, La, Lb, Ld, slight often 
can attributed entirely the peculiarity the copying 
writing scribe. the other hand often contains passages 
not given Bd, while the same time varying only slightly 

1The reader’s attention directed Rogers, Source for Fitzherbert’s Graunde 
ante, 612 (1941), where portions the text case are printed. 
This case given one version Bd, and common but different version 
Bh, Ha, La, Lb, Ld, Ca, Le, and third and still different version Cw, Lx. 
This seems clear example three independent reports the same case. See 
also ibid. pp. where the text case printed full. Case reported 
ten manuscripts: Bd, Bh, Ha, La, Lb, Ld, Ca, Le, (twice), (twice) and shows 
the same division among the manuscripts that noted for case Case unique 
that Bd, Bh, La, Lb, Ld, Ca, contain common version while contains version 


part common thereto and part entirely independent thereof. Here again Cw, 
contain entirely different version the case. 


has been pointed out, that common source for the large majority the cases 
reported common Bd, Bh, Ha, La, Lb, Ld, Ca, and Le. 
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from the passages given and common. Since 
late seventeenth-century transcript just how much the 
variance was the manuscript from which the scribe 
copied, and how much due the scribe Lc, must remain 
matter speculation. 

One other point similarity between and Bh, Ha, La, Lb, 
Ld, and the sequence the cases the Derby Iter they 
are reported these manuscripts. While the cases whole 
are not reported common sequence find groups two and 


three cases coming the same (or reversed) order. This may 
illustrated viz. 


Case no. Case no. 


6,7 2,3 2,3 1,2 
13, 6,7 6,7 6,7 6,7 


Case no. Case no. 


MS. 


Case no. 


38, 35, 29, 30, 43, 

51, 32, 41, 43, 40, 


This sequence cases seems throw more light upon the source 
MS. Bd, Bh, Ha, La, Lb, Ld, and than any other single 
fact. However, until have examined the other manuscripts 
individually and considered other similar tables the sequence 
the cases delay our interpretation this evidence. 

There one other fact about MS. worth being noted 
the only manuscript this series manuscripts contain 
account the preliminary proceedings the opening the 
Derby Iter. True, very abbreviated and corrupt account 
the beginning the Iter, but the very fact that contains any 
account indicative the fact that may have had 
source entirely independent the other manuscripts. 

conclude the discussion MS. Bd: what conclusions can 
reach concerning the relation the other manuscripts 
with respect the reports the Derby Iter? (1) had 
source entirely independent from the source used Cw, Lx, Rd. 
(2) From the number cases reported the same similar 
version and from the sequence the cases common and the 


Since contains case more than La, cases more than and these figures 
will apply La, Lb, only after making this justification case numbering. 
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other manuscripts the alpha group, seems have had 
source common Ha, Bh, La, Lb, Ld, and for consider- 
able number reports cases. (3) MS. had source 
part entirely independent any the other manuscripts 
since contains matters not reported elsewhere. (4) seems 
likely that was copied out from slips upon which the reports 
had been during the sessions the Iter, and this 
will have more say below. 

MS. has been considered the first the alpha line 
manuscripts the Derby Iter. turn now the manuscripts 
place second that line, namely La, Lb, Ld, Ca. 

Manuscripts La, Lb, Id, Ca: These four manuscripts were 
very clearly all compiled from one common source and may 
considered together. the four manuscripts the most 

‘complete and carefully written and has been used the basic 
manuscript this The four manuscripts report their 
cases the same order and every instance the agreement the 
text exact. The case found no. was carelessly 
omitted from La, nos. and from and nos. and from 
Ca. With these exceptions the manuscripts (with, course, the 
exception the spelling peculiarity the four individual 
scribes) are all derived from the same original source. For the 
sake ease reference these manuscripts are referred simply 
examination Table shows that every report given 
the MSS. for the Derby Iter also found one the other 
books. the basic cases the group all except (nos. 
30, 43, 49, 66) are reported and these cases are found 
Bd. Conversely, all except cases (nos. the cases 
the group are reported and those are all found Ha. 
The MSS. report cases not.in and cases not 
There need more than point out the total lack 
similarity between the MSS. and the beta MSS. Cw, Lx, Rd. 

every instance the version particular case reported 
the group manuscripts closely enough related either 
The sequence the cases the MSS. and very striking 
and the same time there like marked sequence certain 
cases reported common and the Again note 
the same similarity between the MSS. and Bh, and the same 


difference between the MSS. and the beta MSS. Cw, Lx, Rd. 


About the origin the MSS. conclude: (1) The manu- 


scribe manuscript was far more careful every respect than were the 
scribes La, Lb, Ca. 

They are cases nos. 59-64 (La, Lb, Ca). 

Cases nos. 28-30, 32, 33, 35, 46, 47, 52-5, 58, 59, 67, 72, 73. 

Cases nos. 15, 33, 43, 44, 49, 50, 57, 59-63, 65, 66, 69, 

See the table page 488, 
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scripts the group all had common origin (or source) and 
that source was entirely independent the source used the 
beta MSS. Cw, Lx, Rd. (2) The MSS. had their basic source 
the source from which was derived after that source had 
been increased the addition more cases reported 
the MSS. and not reported Bd. (3) The manuscripts 
the group seem have been the second group manuscripts 
our line the alpha manuscripts, and likely that they 
were written out scriptorium from dictation, and that the 
‘reader’ the scriptorium read from bundle slips used 
the scribe which had been added the additional slips 
containing cases reported the MSS. and not (or not 
collatable with cases Bd). These additional slips were possibly 
whoever caused these manuscripts produced. 

Manuscript Ha: examination Table shows that for the 
Derby Iter reports cases not Cw; cases not Bd; 
cases not Bh; and cases not Le. The single case 
found the manuscripts. 

What then the statistics show the relation 
cases are reported and only them are not closely 
enough related collated, that the cases reported 
common these two manuscripts seem stem from common 
origin. the cases reported and not found 
them are reported (cases nos. all them 
reports only these cases (nos. 69, 70, 72) and neither 
instance the version closely enough related collated. 

textual examination the Derby Iter cases reported 
marked relationship between the The cases 
given and found also (but not Bd) for the most part 
vary only very minor points. the cases reported 
the limits 


They are cases 54, 31, 55, Bh. 

They are cases 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, Ha; and cases 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 64, (La, Lb, Ca). 

They are cases 38, 71, 39, Le. 

They are cases 50, 32, Cw. 

the author’s article cited supra, 16, pp. 612-3, 615, 620, 621, 624, 
where portions cases from these manuscripts are printed from the Derby Iter. 

The table set out above demonstrates the relationship between and the 
order the cases. note groups cases twos and threes reported the same 
order both manuscripts. For example, see cases 13, appearing cases 
Ha, Bh, La, Lb, Ld, Ca, and Le. This same sequence seen the groups 21, 
22, 23; 24, 25, 26; 38, 39; 40, 41, reported Bd. even more striking 
relationship between Ha, Bh, La, Lb, Ld, and noted 


4 
4 
. 
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The tentative conclusions about are these: (1) had 
source entirely independent the source from which Cw, Lx, 
were derived. (2) had its basis the source from which 
was derived after number slips containing cases reported 
were added and after number the original slips had been 
removed (3) have been the third the alpha 
line manuscripts, and likely that was copied out from 
slips upon which the reports had been noted during the sessions 
the Iter (i.e. the slips containing some cases being the same 
slips used the compiler which the compiler the 
group manuscripts had added slips from his own source con- 
taining some more reports cases). 

Manuscript Bh: Table indicates that reports (for the 
Derby Iter) cases (nos. 96-106)! not reported any the 
other manuscripts, and cases (nos. reported elsewhere 
only one This fact alone indication that 
not direct copy any the other manuscripts. have 
already pointed out the close relationship between and Bd. 
Here notice that cases nos. 68, 69, 70, 71, while not reported 
are found both and and the version given 
every instance closely related the versions given 
those two manuscripts (considering the manuscripts the 
group single unit) fall well within the limits collat- 


ability. tact every case reported commcn Bh, Ha, 
reported almost identical 

The following sequence-of-cases table indicates the very close 
relationship between Bh, Ha, and the same time 
referring the like table above more marked relationship 
between and will noted.* 


Case no. Case no. Case no. Case no. 
6,7 6,7 6,7 

18, 19, 17, 18, 21, 22, 19, 20, 
27, 28, 31, 32, 32, 33, 30, 31, 
35, 29, 30, 43, 

46, 47, 50, 28, 


these statistics seems safe draw the following con- 
clusions (1) had source entirely independent Cw, Lx, Rd. 
(2) had its basis the source from which was derived 

They are cases 26, 36, 40, 41, 57, 58, 60, Bh. 
They are cases 39, Bh. 
Case might considered exception this statement far the second 


version the report given concerned. 
the table printed supra, 488. 
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after that source had been increased the addition the 
cases reported the MSS. and not reported Bd, and (3) 
which the scribe compiler added from independent 
source some reports cases. (4) MS. may have been 
compiled from bundle slips parchment containing the 
cases first copied cut into and later increased the compiler 
the MSS. which slips containing some cases were supplied 
from independent source the compiler Bh. 

Manuscript Bp: This manuscript may passed over with 
but brief notice since contains only one short note report 
(case 68), for the Derby Iter. This case’ reported Ha, Bh, 
and and the version given could have been taken 
directly from any those manuscripts. 

Manuscript Lc: This manuscript, has been pointed out 
earlier, would appear belong both thealpha and beta traditicns. 
However, looking the statistics Table will observed 
that gives total cases not reported elsewhere, viz. 
cases The majority the cases reported common 
Le, Bd, Bh, Ha, are closely related collated, and 
have already made sufficient reference the relationship 
existing between this group manuscripts. Here, however, 
notice that gives 87, 90, 93, 95, 96) not found 
either Bd, Ha, but which are found the beta MSS. 
Cw, Lx, Rd. These cases common and the beta manuscripts 
are closely enough related within the limits collatability. 

Since late seventeenth-century manuscript hard 
draw conclusions concerning its history. When assume that 
the seventeenth century, and which has not been discovered, 
which has since perished, may conclude: (1) (that is, 
the manuscript which purports transcript) had 
source common Bd, Ha, and Cw, Lx. (2) had its 
basis the source from which derived after that source had been 
increased the cases reported and not Bd, plus the cases 
added the compiler Bd, plus some more cases from the 
source used Cw; and (3) which the scribe, compiler, 
added some cases from independent source. (4) 
appears stand midway between our alpha and beta books and 
belong neither group entirely. 

Manuscripts Cw, La, Rd: These three manuscripts, because 
their marked difference from the other manuscripts, have 
designated the beta group manuscripts the Derby Iter. 
Since the least important these manuscripts, containing 


are cases 15, 37, 48, 50, 53-6, 69, 70, 75-7, 79, Le. These fifteen 
cases are for the most part only short notes cases. 
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all. All the cases reported are also found both and 
and all are closely enough related the version given those 
manuscripts within the limits collatability. fact, 
the version Rd, Cw, every instance nearly alike 
that variances are significance. They are for the most part 
variances the spelling words never the sense, and only 
rarely the construction sentences. There need hesita- 
tion concluding that was copied directly either from 
Lx, that had its original source the source used 
and Lx. 

Table set out above shows that reports cases (nos. 
75, 80, 92) not reported elsewhere; that its cases (nos. 
81, 82, 86, 88, 89, 97) are found elsewhere only 
that its cases (nos. 87, 90, 93, 95, 96) are found elsewhere 
only Le, Lx, Rd; and finally, that one its cases (no. 81) 
reported elsewhere only and Lx. the cases reported 
all except are reported and the cases reported 
common these two manuscripts are closely related 
collatable. The lack any relationship between and the 
manuscripts the alpha family has already been pointed out 
some detail and need not repeated. 

MS. reports cases (nos. 107-9) not found elsewhere. 
the cases reported all save (nos. 30, 50, 74, 
are reported and the first these cases are reported 
the alpha manuscripts. Moreover, there 
between and far respects the sequence the cases. 

Most the cases reported common Cw: and the 
alpha group MSS. Bd, Ha, Bh, (and usually Lc) are not closely 
enough related within the limits collatability. For the 
most part the version given common Cw: entirely 
independent that reported the alpha manuscripts. Often 
times Cw: will give the proceedings adjourned day 
while Bd, Ha, Bh, give the report the happenings the 
first day the case came for often give what 
appears the same report that reported the alpha 
manuscripts but will give arguments advanced counsel not 
mentioned those manuscripts. Occasionally the version 
the alpha manuscripts, but the same time abbreviated 
version which could not have had its source any one the 
alpha 

See ante, 618 (1941). 

good example this seen case the reader cares pursue this 


inquiry case good example the variation between the report case 
given and given Bd, Ha, Bh, La, Ld, Ca, Le. 
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About manuscripts and conclude: These 
manuscripts had independent source from that used the 
compilers Bd, Ha, Bh, (2) more cases these 
two manuscripts had source common (or the manuscript 
which copy). (3) Both and were most likely 
compiled from set parchment slips upon which notes had 
been made the Derby Iter during the hearing the cases, and 
that those notes had been taken someone other than the men 
who took the reports represented the alpha (4) 
and/or (or the slips from which these manuscripts were com- 
piled) was the source used the scribe MS. Rd. 

Just what these seemingly bewildering statistics show 
They seem support theory the division the manuscripts 
into two groups, the alpha and beta, and also point small 
inter-group within the alpha tradition, Ha, La, Lb, Ld, Ca.* 
Moreover, since Table shows that all the manuscripts the 
alpha group (considering the group manuscripts one unit) 
except MS. contain reports cases not found any the 
other books, then one them, unless MS. Ha, could have 
been derived directly from any one the others. the same 
time all the manuscripts the alpha group seem have had 
some common ancestor and have deviated during the process 
multiplication. While two the manuscripts this 
group (Bd, Bh, Ha, report the same cases the same order, 
the fact that there common sequence for some the cases 
all the alpha manuscripts, and also because the close 
the text the reports given common these 
several manuscripts, seems indicate common origin for the 
majority the cases the group. The beta group, the other 
hand, variance almost every respect with the alpha group 
and seems stem from entirely different and independent 

careful examination these facts and statistics seems 
permit some conclusion drawn concerning the origin the 
reports the Derby Iter, and thus the origin this particular 
section these several manuscripts. The manuscripts themselves 
offer evidence the question whether not the reports 
were the work officials the court private individuals. 


Any conclusion about and must remain general since they are the only 
two manuscripts this group (beta) give full set reports the Derby Iter. 

See for example cases 6,9. Some earlier conclusions about the relation- 
ship Fitzherbert’s Graunde Abridgment are reported ante, lvi. 608 seqq. 
(1941). 

account the manuscripts containing the ‘Year Book, Eyre 
Northampton, Edward III (1329)’ see Rogers, ‘The John Rylands Library 
Manuscript the Eyre Northampton’, Bulletin the John Rylands Library, 
March, 1952. 


LXVI—NO. CCLXI 
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But there does seem sufficient evidence conclude that 
for some the reports many four men may have been 
engaged ‘law reporting’. The story that these manuscripts 
suggest about their origin seems this there were two 
(or more) enterprising men who wanted reports the Derby Iter, 
or, may apply the theory advanced Dr. Bolland, perhaps 
was two serjeants who wanted the reports and engaged two 
juniors the court take These two men might 
conventionally designated the names Pole’ and 
two the counsel who were active the Derby Iter. They 
each attended the sessions the Iter carrying with them odd 
sheets slips parchment upon which jot down the notes 
the cases they thought most interesting. Sometimes slip 
sheet parchment would completely used for one report. 
Another slip might large enough hold the report 
cases while upon still another slip parchment one case would 
reported one side and different case the other side. 
Thus the close the Iter there would (we suppose) two men 
who had reports the Iter and thus two sources (alpha Pole’ 
and beta for manuscripts compiled from these 
loose slips parchment. Pole’, may assumed, reported 
some cases and these reported upon perhaps thirty forty 
loose slips parchment. This loose bundle parchment slips 
containing the reports he, someone for him, transcribed into 
manuscript and this manuscript is—or now represented by— 
the one know here MS. Bd. 

Someone else, who might conveniently designated the 
name another serjeant active the Derby Iter, 
came into possession Pole’s’ bundle slips. Now this bundle 
slips either contained only the cases found reported 
have been carelessly purposely omitted from Bd). con- 
tained only, may suspect, the reports cases found 
then ‘Gotham’ added from independent source the reports 
other cases. ‘Gotham’ goes through the slips and marks 
some them for omission and makes corrections here and there. 
works over the slips parchment they will get out order 
that when they come copied out into manuscript form they 
will copied the same order which they had been 
copied previously. But, since some the slips may contain 
cases, the cases upon those slips will copied out the 
same order. slip contains one case one side and another 
case the reverse side that slip may have been turned handling 
and the case which had been copied first before will copied 


1See supra, 482, for references apprentices attendance upon the 
Iter Northampton. 
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second this time. ‘Gotham’ then turns this finished bundle 
parchment slips over some scriptorium and there the slips are 
read aloud and four scribes wrote out our MSS. La, Lb, Ld, Ca. 
Perhaps the reader the scriptorium could not make out some 
the peculiar little marks that must have stood upon these 
hastily written pieces parchment. without further ado 
might transfer the slip containing that case into the pile considered 
finished! this way some the cases that had appeared 
manuscript previously compiled from this same bundle slips 
might omitted. any rate some such process this might 
the second step the multiplication our Derby Iter MSS., 
and might account for our MSS. La, Lb, Ld, Ca. 

carry this line reasoning through the manuscripts 
might that some third person whom will designate 
the conventional name Herle saw the finished manuscript 
now owned Gotham (any one the four manuscripts the 
group) and asked whether not could have his scribe 
make copy. ‘Gotham’, instead giving him manuscript 
copied, might give him the bundle slips containing the 
reports taken Pole’ and those had added thereto. This 
new these reports might through the bundle and 
decide that would useless have some the cases copied 
out, and that case would mark some for omission before 
turning the slips over his scribe copied out into manu- 
script form. Again there would confusion the order 
the slips, but again where two more cases are reported upon 
one slip they would copied out the same (or reverse) order 
into the manuscript. The resulting manuscript made for Herle 
would represented our Ha. 

some chance other this bundle slips now containing 
the original cases reported Pole’ and the added 
from another source may have come into the hands still another 
person whom shall call may have found some 
the cases being heard eyre interesting and may have taken 
reports some cases himself, and these too would 
jot down loose slips parchment. These slips containing 
the reports Scot had taken (or slips had acquired from some 
other source) are now added the bundle slips left 
hands. Again there confusion the ordering slips, 
tired scribe. resulting manuscript would represented 
our Bh. 

Something that kind seems have been the chain growth 
and history our contemporary alpha manuscripts. The history 
closely related the same case Bd, Ha, Bh, collatable, 
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but some the cases could only have come from the source 
used Cw, Lx, directly from either those two manuscripts. 
transcript, and nothing more, contemporary manu- 
script which has not survived, which not now known, then 
that manuscript must have been made (that the manu- 
script which purports copy) from bundle slips, 
and that bundle slips containing the cases reported and copied 
out Bd, Ha, Bh, plus access the bundle slips which 
Cw, owe their origin. these sources the scribe the basic 
added slips containing some reports not found any the 
other books. 

There even less evidence concerning the origin the beta 
MSS. and than there for the hybrid Le. the 
second the two original reporters’ postulated above reported 
may have been copied out two independent scribes and 
the two resulting manuscripts would represented our MSS. 
Lx. From either these sources (either the original slips 
and directly) was derived. More than this cannot 
safely said the origin the beta MSS. Cw, Lx, Rd. 

The foregoing hypothetical reconstruction would explain the 
origin the Derby portions the manuscripts here under study. 
may now turn the reports the Bedford eyre the same 
year, Edward 

The manuscripts containing the Year Book, Bedford Iter, 
Edward III (1230). 

the twelve manuscripts containing the reports the Derby 
Iter and considered above, six them also contain seven sets 
the reports the Bedford Iter, viz.: Cw, Bd, Bh, La, 
(two separate sets reports, the second being referred here 
and MS. contains reports 101 individual cases 
cases, and only cases. Thus while there are some 547 
versions reports for the Bedford Iter there are only 165 in- 
dividual cases reported for this Iter. Here again, then, 
obvious the very outset that one manuscript contains all 
the reports found representing the Year Book this 
Iter. Here, however, sharp contradistinction the Derby 
MSS.’ two the manuscripts report their cases the same order 
all the cases reported are reported and are 


supra, 487, for reference these manuscripts. The reports the 
Bedford Iter are found these manuscripts: (fos. (fos. 
fo. contains the first part case no. (no. Bh) and has the catch words 
The top half fo. contains the last half record writ 
dower. 
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TABLE 
Order the cases the manuscripts 
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30 
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42 
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55 
58 
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TABLE 


Order the cases the manuscripts 


No. MSS 
Reporting 
Versions 


+1 


= 


+] +1 


26, 28, 29, 33, 34. 


39, 39, 70, 

53, 

55-II, 17, 

65, 32. 

66, 55. 

45, (67, 68, 38. 
71, 69. 


cases nos. 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, [Le 20, 21, 22, 26, 
27, 28, 33, [Le 84, 46, 47, [Le 47], 49, 57, [Le 74], 59, 83. 


cases, 41, 49, 56, 57, 64, 72, 73, 76, 96, 104, 111, 113. 


Also case no. 53*. 

And also 66. 

67, 68, are all notes one case. 
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reported the same order both manuscripts and the text 
these reports both manuscripts every instance 
the same time both Bh, La, and contain reports cases not 

The table above sets out the facts about the Bedford reports 
the same form the previous tabulation for Derby. 

Briefly stated, Table shows that the reports Bh, 
are variants cases reported Cw. the cases reported 
La, are variants cases reported Cw, and many in- 
stances reported also Bh. Manuscript reports cases 
cases found elsewhere only its companion and/or Lo. 
reports cases not any the other manuscripts and 
found elsewhere only Le. And, finally, reports cases not 
found elsewhere and found elsewhere only con- 
tains notes cases not identified being variants any 
the reports the other manuscripts. 

The conclusions reached with respect the individual 
manuscripts containing the reports the Derby Iter with one 
exception apply here these manuscripts containing the Bedford 
Iter reports. That single exception that here MS. changes 
greater importance than that copy the principal manuscript 
the Derby beta group (i.e. MS. Cw). suggested that the 
evidence which possible deduce from Table supports 
theory that MSS. Bh, and all had some basic common 
and that each these manuscripts turn had separate 
and independent source. felt that sufficient facts are here 
set forth allow independent thinkers upon this matter form 
their own conclusions just how these particular Bedford Iter 
reports came into their present manuscript form and the 
question the point which, the process multiplication, 
they separated one from 


seems almost certain that MS. one time contained the cases reported 
for number leaves are very obviously missing this point Bd. 
One two fragments these missing leaves have been preserved and from study 
them clear that they one time contained these reports. 

the 165 reports cases representing the complete collection reports for the 
Bedford Iter there are reported one manuscript only cases two manuscripts 
cases; three manuscripts cases; four manuscripts cases; five 
manuscripts cases; six manuscripts cases. The Bedford MSS. also differ 
markedly from those the Derby Iter with respect the grouping cases 
found different versions. Here have: (a) one version 155 two 
versions cases and, (c) three versions cases. 

earlier article the relationship these manuscripts Fitzherbert’s 
Graunde Abridgment, with respect the reports the Derby Iter, has been brought 
out, ante, 605 (1941). Abridgment contains reports eleven 
cases which are assigned the Bedford Iter: Age 70; 174; Barre 
Bref 748; 99, Resceit Sauer defaute 69; 20; View 134; 
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Some conclusions the origin law reporting and the 
multiplication law reports. 

Dr. Bolland his study the manuscripts reporting 
the Year Book, Eyre Kent, 6-7 Edward II, worked out 
scriptoria theory for the origin the Year Book manuscripts 
this This theory far limited any one 
particular set manuscripts finds support those manuscripts. 
expounding the scriptoria theory, paints the picture some 
medieval capitalists, possibly syndicate serjeants engaging 
the services one two juniors the court take notes 
odd scraps parchment the reports heard. the juniors 
have completed their work for the day Bolland went 
say, ‘the scraps parchment whereon their notes have been 
written will collected the agents the capitalists and 
carried off the scriptoria their respective principals, which 
may some monastery or, and more probably, some 
medieval Grub goes explain that the scribes 
the scriptoria would then write and make the manuscripts 
writing from dictation, one man reading the scraps parchment 
and the scribes writing down manuscript form what was being 
read. Now, there seem several very good reasons tending 
establish the fact that the scriptoria multiplication Year Book 
manuscripts was not the origin all the manuscripts which 
write. (1) Manuscripts produced would agree (a) the 
order the cases; and, (b) substantially the text the 
individual cases. The scribes the scriptoria would writing 
from dictation they would writing the same case the same 
time and would therefore write them the same order. While 
one scribe might nod the late evening and lose line, and 
still another slow writer and condense what hears being 
read with yet they would agree some general way 
the report. (2) With the exception La, Lb, Ld, for the 
Derby reports and Cw, for the Bedford reports our manuscripts 
seem have had common origin for large number cases 
and the same time each contains cases not reported any 
the others. (3) The manuscripts (except Lc) are all early 
fourteenth-century manuscripts and were written about the same 
time that copies would have been produced scriptorium. 


Voucher 196, 197. these eleven reports ten have been identified with reports 
given the manuscripts. Four are found Bd, Cw, La; Bd, Cw, Bh; 
herbert his Abridgment (1565 edn.) Voucher 196 and assigned the Bedford 
Iter actually belongs the reports the Northampton Iter, Edward III, and has 
been identified with report found the manuscripts that Iter. 

Year Book, Eyre Kent, 6-7 Edward II, part ii. intro. xxxvii (Selden 
Society, 27). 
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copies these manuscripts had been produced any great 
number scriptoria would have expected considerable 
number such copies have survived down this day. 

There seems reason why one should not say that our 
MSS. (except for the reports the Bedford Iter), Ha, Bh, 
(except for the reports the Derby Iter), Cw, are all original 
Year Book manuscripts the sense that they were written out 
directly from slips parchment upon which notes had been taken 
court. There absolutely reason all believe that the 
slips were passed around has been indicated earlier this 
article and that MSS. I-Bd, I-Ha, I-La, I-Bh, I-Cw, I-Lx were 
written out and that our present manuscripts are really 
&c., i.e. copies still earlier manuscripts. has been 
pointed out most these manuscripts appear contemporary 
with the reports they contain (Le being the only exception noted) 
and they all show extensive use and study. There basis 
upon which conclude that manuscript composed perhaps 
few years earlier perished while copy that manuscript 
survived. 

With these facts here presented may briefly answer the 
four questions put the opening this article. (1) There was 
not any one common manuscript from which all the manu- 
scripts now available for the reports the Bedford and Derby 
Iters were derived. (2) can establish two groups manu- 
scripts, the alpha and beta, both which can traced 
independent source for majority the cases reported common 
each group. (3) unlikely that any our manuscripts 
was copied directly condensed entirely from any one our 
known manuscripts unless that was condensed from 
and was copied from for the reports the Bedford Iter, 
and that MSS. La, Lb, Ld, seem the result the work 
scribes some scriptorium far concerns the reports the 
Derby Iter those manuscripts. (4) Our MSS. (for the 
Derby reports), Ha, (for Bedford), Bh, Cw, all seem 
original Year Book manuscripts the sense that they seem have 
been composed directly from slips upon which the reports had 
been taken court. 

studies still further manuscripts along the lines laid down 
here prove these conclusions sound then they open new 
approach the question the origin the Year Books. The 
fact that there seem have been least ‘two independent 
gives support Pike’s quasi-official view the 
origin the Year Books this period, and the absence 
overall agreement the order and text the reports explodes 
the scriptoria theory Year Book reporting general con- 
clusion. However, until have made careful study all 
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the manuscripts containing Year Book reports—certainly all 
those containing the reports the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries—we will well refrain from making generalizations 
upon the question their origin and multiplication. may 
divine, with some degree probability, the history any one 
particular set manuscripts, but until series studies similar 
that here outlined has been made will not able reach 
any really scientific general conclusion concerning the origin 
the Year Book manuscripts this 


take this opportunity thank Professor Chafee, Jr., the Law School 
Harvard University for making possible for obtain microfilm the Harvard 
Law Library MS. used this study. secretary, Miss Heid, 
very best thanks not only for the careful attention she gave preparing the 
typescript for the printer but also for the long and tedious hours she has given 
assist Year Book studies. 
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Parliamentary Manoeuvres the 


Reign VIII 


the third session the Reformation Parliament, which 

began January 1532, the Commons presented petition 
against the misdemeanours the ordinaries, the judges 
ecclesiastical courts, and particular against the way which 
heresy trials were conducted from this against 
the Ordinaries and the answers produced convocation arose 
the demands May 1532 which compelled convocation ab- 
dicate the independent jurisdiction and law-making power 
the Thus the Supplication, interesting document 
itself, also marks the beginning the real attack the liberties 
the Church, attack which had been heralded the praemunire 
fine 1531 but had not before resulted practical measures. 
The events this third session—the passage the first Act 
Annates and the enforced submission the clergy—ended the 
period temporizing and hesitation, and ushered the full 
revolution which dominated the history the 1530’s. While 
the policy pursued the beginning 1532 shows great 
reluctance high places destroy all hope settlement 
with Rome and obtaining the divorce with the pope’s sanction, 
the session that year introduced new and active policy, 
one whose first achievements was reduce the clergy 
impotent obedience. 


The Supplication, which had such momentous consequences, 
has not had the study deserves. Its importance has been 
recognized, but has not been investigated. Ever since the 
fifth volume the Letters and Papers the Reign Henry 
VIII appeared, with its note copy the Supplication and 
some extant drafts corrected Thomas has been 
usual the document was clearly more than 
government manoeuvre, palpable blind. The idea that 

The outlines the story have been told frequently: e.g. Fisher, Polit. 


Hist. 311-3; Gairdner, Hist. the Eng. Church the 16th Cent. pp. 113-22. 
Letters and Papers, 1016 (1-4). 
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Cromwell’s corrections show the court provenance the Sup- 
plication was first given currency Gairdner who always hesi- 
tated admit any wider national support for Henry’s and 
Cromwell’s policy, and has passed into the 
Merriman, biographer will, ascribed entirely Cromwell, 
but Cromwell the king’s Pollard alone dissented, 
pointing out that Cromwell’s corrections not necessarily 
represent court council deliberations Cromwell was also 
member parliament, and that the grievances expressed were 
nearly all more likely felt the nation than the 
The latest study the subject, while attempting deal with 
the originals rather than the calendar, does with more at- 


tention general thesis than the details diplomatic and 


must first noted that there are among the State Papers 
not four but five drafts and copies the Supplication, for one 
was misplaced the calendaring. Internal evidence makes 
possible arrange them due sequence the reasoning under- 
lying the process too tedious rehearse here, and hoped 
that the result may suffice. The first document (hereafter called 
represents roughly the first half the points the Sup- 
Further drafts both parts were made (C, and 
they are separately written but belong has 


manner which the idea gained ground example how small mis- 
statement may breed big misconception. his introduction and xix, 
Gairdner asserted That the petition the Commons against the spiritualty really 
emanated from the Court, placed beyond doubt the fact that four corrected 
drafts exist the Record Office, the corrections generally being Cromwell’s 
hand’; yet his own entry no. 1016 reveals three drafts and one fair copy, 
and only two the drafts are stated corrected Cromwell, half the number 
loosely suggested the introduction. Gairdner repeated the allegation, loosely, 
his Hist. the Eng. Church, Fisher repeated the error that four drafts with 
Cromwell’s handwriting them exist, though did not many words draw the 
conclusion from (op. cit. Pickthorn, who does not mention Cromwell’s 
hand all and appears think that the commons’ grievances were genuine enough, 
yet has ‘no doubt that the Supplication against the Ordinaries was inspired and 
edited the Tudor Government—Henry VIII, pp. The 
more recent pronouncements the point Maynard Smith revert wholeheartedly 
Gairdner’s position and mistakes: Pre-Reformation England, 49, 
Complaint was concocted court. Four drafts exist corrected 
handwriting ’), 52; Henry VIII and the Reformation, 53. 

Merriman, Life and Letters Thomas Cromwell (Oxford, 1902), 96: the 
first number measures ostensibly emanating from Parliament, but reality 
prepared the King’s minister and forced him upon the very tractable Lords and 

Ogle, The Tragedy the Lollards’ Tower the Case Richard Hunne with its 
Aftermath the Parliament 1529-33 (Oxford, 1949), pp. 297 ff. 

P.R.O., State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. fos. 203-4 (L. and 1016, 3). 

State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 56, fos. 40-3 and iv. 6043, 7). 
This the draft misplaced the calendar. 

P.R.O., Theol. Tracts, vol. arts. 21-2 (L. and 1016, the draft 
printed Merriman, op. cit. 104 ff. not, will seen, the first Merriman 
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all the matter and corrections though the wording has under- 
gone considerable alteration, while practically accurate 
copy with its corrections. Both and were further 
corrected. The next draft (D) made one whole the two sources 
the Supplication very different from its predecessors 
phrasing and occasionally meaning, but the points elaborated 
and the general tenor prove later development from 
Finally, there fair copy with all the corrections 
alone these drafts the form normal for 
draft acts parliament—written one side large sheets 
paper, with spaces least one inch wide between the lines, and 
the standard round clerkly hand the period also fairly 
written but not that typical clerical script, and its lines are 
much closer while and though script and 
setting out like are written both sides the paper. 

The drafts, then, fall into two groups: and the one 
hand, and the other.* first group presents the docu- 
ment two parts and and and respectively), while 
the second the parts are combined into one. There direct 
and indubitable descent from and and from 
while the link between and much less immediate. 
though complete revision and reconsideration had taken 
place before was committed paper. further difference 
lies the corrections. and are plentifully corrected 
one man only—Thomas Cromwell the corrections are not 
him (with two small exceptions which prove that looked 
the draft but number hands, mostly that 
Thomas Audeley. 

The most important difference, however, between the two 
sets drafts, their respective places origin. The ap- 
pearance and wording are conclusive proof can hoped 
for that came from the commons: was not draft made 


thought (p. points out, there are two blank pages after fo. what 
follows from fo. was written different clerk. The same draft the basis 
the version printed Gee and Hardy, Documents English Church 
History, pp. 145 ff.: the editors rearranged the pages the belief that they had be- 
come confused the odd supposition view the different hand- 
writings and blank pages. 

State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. fos. 193-202 (L. and 1016, 2). 

Theol. Tracts, vol. art. (L. and 1016, 1). 

The difference was noted Mr. Ogle (op. cit. 310) who, however, sees two com- 
pleted and separate versions, whereas have doubt that wording and content prove 
have been developed from 

Mr. Ogle also argues for the commons the place the Supplication’s origin, 
but his arguments (op. cit. pp. not seem prove his point—in fact, 
they might used against him. While agreeing with his major premise, find surer 
proof the appearance the first draft. 
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hand not found any the many extant government 
drafts acts parliament, fact not that typical round and 
clerkly hand the period which meet again and again 
Cromwell’s drafts, and which, moreover, meet every other 
rather succinctly stated. The list begins with and con- 
tinues with ‘Item’, while Cromwell, who never employed this 
method his parliamentary work, preferred the word ‘also’ 
introduce new points, practice significantly adopted the 
other drafts the Supplication. then, alone script and 
construction, being altogether different from which have the 
mark Cromwell them. But very closely paralleled 
the only other parliamentary petition the time which 
evidence survives, petition the king ask the bishops what 
the law the Church was certain listed here, 
too, the draftsman began with and continued with 
There can doubt that this petition, dealing 
did with some the abuses which Hall describes the commons 
discussing off their own bat was produced the 
different form from all other known parliamentary papers 
the period, goes far prove that came from the same place. 
may further said that A’s petitionary preamble has much 
more the flavour genuine commons’ petition than have the 
later versions, after the draft had passed through Cromwell’s 
hand. The preamble reads like the work lawyer, with 
its reference the high court parliament, and member, 
moreover, that body, with its desire that the grievances 
remedied parliament, while the version the request for 
parliamentary action has disappeared and there distinct loss 
assertive independence. preamble long and detailed 
the manner typical Reformation statutes, and undoubtedly like 
those that Cromwell loved other petition that has 


There facsimile Mr. Ogle’s book (op. cit., opposite 312) which may 
help illustrate this point. 

Brit. Mus., Cleop. ii, fo. 249. The and 721 (2)—1532—is 
the grievances mentioned (worldly activities, pluralism, and non-residence) 
were dealt with the statute Henry VIII, 13, and the petition must belong 
1529. 

Edward Hall, Chronicle (London, 1809), 765—the points marked 

fo. 203: Your most lovyng and obedient subgettes the Knyghtes Citezens 
and Burgessez this present parliament assembled shewen your excellent highnes 
certen articles herafter ansuyng wher they most humble besechen your grace 
provide som remedy and reformacion this your most High Court parliament 
your most excellent wisedom shall seme convenyent’. C’s version beginning 
most humble wise Shewen vnto your excellent highnes and most prudent wisedom 
your faithfull and obedient Subiectes The Commons this your presente 
parliament assembled may read Merriman, op. cit. 104 For 
way with preambles, cf. Evolution Reformation Statute ante, 174 ff. 
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been mentioned has, like short preamble which refers the 
high court parliament and mentions the device 
which reply desired from the spiritualty. allowance 
made for the different target and scale the two petitions, 
seen that they were both designed the same pattern. 

For all these reasons, and especially because like the 
one known genuine commons’ petition this parliament, may 
confidently taken have been the work the commons. 
the other hand, was produced the government. has 
been said, corrected number hands, but most the 
work was done Audeley, the Speaker the house commons. 
Had the draft been handled inside the house commons’ 
committee—and only committee could have produced cor- 
rections several hands—it would have been impossible for the 
Speaker’s hand appear it: even the Reformation Parlia- 
ment procedure was sufficiently developed assure 
Audeley, however, was not only was also chancellor 
the duchy Lancaster and, since, November 1531, king’s 
That say, was one the king’s legal counsel 
who were the normal draftsmen government legislation. 
the previous year (1531) Cromwell had been instructed see 
parliamentary bills prepared the legal and the fact 
that more than one hand corrected suggests that similar 
step was taken with the Supplication. The council—that is, 
the government—prepared draft 


The Supplication, therefore, grew two separate stages. 
was presented 1532; there can doubt that, and 
Froude was quite wrong putting the whole business into 1529.4 
good deal known about this session 1532, rather more 
indeed than about those preceding it. tells circumstantial 
story after much complaining the commons the cruelty 
the ordinaries and their heresy proceedings, the last 


1Cf. Neale, Elizabethan House Commons (London, 1949), pp. for 
the Speaker’s work Elizabethan parliament. Though would folly suppose 
that changes had taken place procedure since 1529, would equally wrong 
assume that there was ancestry well-developed house commons that 
Elizabeth’s reign (cf. Sir Thomas Smith’s account, written early 1565, 
Republica Anglorum, ed. Alston, pp. ff.). The Speaker occasionally spoke 
bill, but even that was against strict rule, and unquestionably could not sit 
committee the detailed work correction which was done That was 
inherent the office and true the Reformation Parliament later ones. 

Froude, Hist. Eng. 207 ff. The copy the Supplication which 
printed also but mistranscribed and entirely rearranged. For his dating 
but, will appear, there may have been some unexpected intuition what was 
evidently only mistake. Hall, Chron. pp. 784-5. 
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was concluded agreed draw petition, whiche great 
aduyce was done and March commons’ deputation led 
the Speaker presented the Supplication the king. Henry 
proved reasonably gracious, though had something say 
about the concurrent petition for the dissolution parliament, 
and about his desire that peace kept between the clergy and 
laity but also insisted that the commons could hardly expect 
much consideration for their grievances long they refused 
their assent the government’s proposals concerning uses and 
primer seisin. Shortly afterwards parliament was prorogued 
until after Easter (it reassembled April), and then the 
avalanche started the Supplication got under way. Hall 
spares bare word for the first Act Annates; him the 
Supplication was clearly the chief business the session, together 
with the acrimonious debates the Statute Uses whose re- 
jection this time deplores. certainly gives the im- 
pression that the first two months this long session were taken 
with the discussion grievances and the drawing the 
Supplication (this second step being taken right the end), 
unconvincing picture which, however, necessary for the 
assumption that 1532 the commons themselves promoted the 
Supplication, assumption Hall clearly makes and undoubtedly 
believed true.! 

Fortunately the story can filled out from letters am- 
bassadors and others, though should for once pointed out 
that the chief witness, Chapuys, unreliable where the govern- 
ment’s motives and the strength the opposition are concerned 
had persuaded himself that the government intended 
legislate for the divorce the 1532 session, and when nothing 
the sort happened was constrained express constant 
However, while his information was bound 
incomplete, biased, and often tardy, his statements bare fact 
always deserve attention. His reports show that the first business 
the session were the bill primer seisin and the Fifteenth 
the middle February nothing else moment seems have 
been brought this point new note crept in. 


complication introduced paper Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 2252, fo. 34b 
(L. and vii. 399), which describes how the Speaker made preposyssyon for 
reformation certain grievances against the church courts, but dates the 
address March the writer contemporary, judge from his hand) does not appear 
have used copied Hall’s account, but his reliability impugned his ascribing 
the whole business the session February 1534 and including matter which did 
belong that later session. date more likely correct. 

and 737, 805, 832, 879. 

nos. 762, 805. Span. Cal. 1531-3, 383 (Chapuys Charles Feb. 
1532) Nothing else [i.e. only the primer seisin bill] has been done the said Parlia- 
ment except the prohibition importing new wines before Candlemas. They 
have also tried for some days prohibit the importation silk cloth 
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Shortly before February, Norfolk called meeting—we 
not know whom—which sounded the question matri- 
monial jurisdiction: alleged that belonged ‘to the King 
who emperor his kingdom, and not the The 
meeting proved unhelpful, and nothing further was heard 
this attack papal jurisdiction «until the session 1533. 

However, another line was now being tried, and Feb- 
ruary Chapuys reported the bill annates This 
took more than three weeks get through, for was not done 
with until and the meantime the king’s feudal 
claims disappeared from the record. The commons had found 
something else talk about—a matter more pleasing them- 
selves. the same day that Chapuys for the first time reported 
annates, the duke Norfolk, writing the king’s envoy 
Rome, had strange things say Notwithstanding the infinite 
clamours the temporality here Parliament against the 
misuse the spiritual jurisdiction, the King will stop all evil 
effects the Pope does not handle him unkindly. The realm 
did never grudge the tenth part against the abuses the Church 
later Chapuys had also woken the fact that something was 
afoot that affected the clergy, though made hash 
Towards the end February, then, and not earlier, the com- 
mons began discuss those grievances which Hall suggests were 
their main business from the start the session, for Norfolk’s 
letter—a palpable manoeuvre put pressure the pope— 
establishes the date with fair accuracy the attacks had started 
earlier, why was this useful argument not employed earlier 
Rome 

therefore seems that for the first four five weeks the 
session the government were trying vain push through 
financial measures distasteful the house, and was not until 
towards the end February that the attack the Church was 
resumed with two concerted moves: the pope was attacked 
through his revenues, and the English Church through its courts 
and canons. While the Act Annates was obviously designed 
increase the pressure the pope, the Supplication applied 


no. added that since his last nothing has been done Parliament’ 
(Span. Cal. 1531-3, 390). 

and 886. Ibid. no. 831. 

reported that parliament wished abolish the archbishops’ authority over 
the bishops and transfer the king (ibid. no. just what meant doubtful. 
interesting though not important the argument that Chapuys did not become 
aware the Supplication and its true import until after the Easter recess (ibid. 
nos. 989, 1013); actually, never mentioned the petition itself. How came 
his information. 
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more directly the clergy England and exploited grievances 
the commons, who had little interest saving the bishop’s 
pockets. appears, then, that when the House had been put 
into thoroughly bad temper the government shifted their 
ground allowing the complaints against the ordinaries and 
heresy jurisdiction forward. Hall would have that these 
were genuinely the commons’ complaints, but doubt raised 
something records when Henry remarked the 
incompatibility the two petitions presented March—one 
against the clergy and the other for early dismissal parlia- 
ment—he spoke justly, and may thought that the commons 
were not really much interested the Supplication the 
anti-clerical chronicler would have believe. Furthermore, 
difficult see how genuine commons’ complaint could have 
come embodied undoubted government the 
final form the Supplication was produced the government, 
for merely fair copy and has been seen, was 
not drawn corrected inside parliament. Thus appears 
that the agitation 1532 must have been inspired the king 
and council. 

There would little difficulty this view (the common view 
the textbooks), were not for that earlier group drafts 
(A-C) which, has been shown, began with document produced 
the House itself. might suggested that after beginning 
had been made the commons, their draft was taken out 
parliament worked Cromwell and other councillors. 
Though possible, this very unlikely hard see why the 
drafting should not have taken place the commons, under the 
supervision the councillors there. The unlikely suggestion 
can, however, shown impossible can established 
that was drawn before the agitation the commons began. 

the first place, there draft act parliament, belonging 
the session 1532, which, being corrected largely Cromwell, 
few places unknown hand, and part Audeley 
who rewrote the final clause, must have been government draft 
for the same reasons This draft, after extravagant 
preamble asserting principles political philosophy and the 
supremacy the crown, prohibited convocation from legislating 
without the king’s consent, thus embodying statute one 
the most important points touched the Supplication. 
looks very much though the government was first two 
minds whether proceed act parliament direct action 
convocation reinforced commons’ petition, and this 

State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. fos. 78-80 (L. and 721,1). 


fair copy this draft (vol. fos. 17-19) misplaced the calendar (L. and vii. 
57, 2). 
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interpretation sound would have taken that the action 
the commons was prepared—that was prepared—before the 
Supplication came the commons. 

This not conclusive, but itself provides proof list 
memoranda Audeley’s hand the back its first folio 
(fo. are difficult decipher, for Audeley’s writing 
never easy and here scrawled more fragmentarily than usual, 
but eighteen the notes can identified referring acts 
this session. The list cannot the acts passed which six- 
teen are missing, including even the Act Annates, while there 
least one bill suggested which cannot identified the statutes 
york can therefore only either list matters 
the preparing and dispatching which Audeley was con- 
cerned, list bills received the Speaker. The first 
alternative supported few obscure notes which not 
refer legislation and may other business Audeley’s the 
second the inclusion undoubted private bills (23 Henry VIII, 
29, 31), though Audeley may have had hand them 
private lawyer. Whichever explanation correct, they both 
make certain that was drafted before the commons began 
discuss the Supplication. are Audeley’s private memor- 
anda matters had prepare, the inclusion the act for 
the import wine (23 Henry VIII proves the list, and with 
draft earlier than that act had passed 
the list bills received, must have been made 
early the session, before that same bill came up. any case, 
precedes the first appearance the Supplication the house 
commons. 

But this so, Hall’s tale collapses: the government were 
very likely working the Supplication before ever parliament 
met 1532, and the existence earlier group drafts 
beginning with one made the commons raises big question. 
now seems impossible that all the drafts the Supplication 
should have belonged the same session parliament while 
the petition, form worked out the council, was presented 


March 1532, must apparently have arisen earlier session 
the house commons itself. 


Here must part company with certainty. The problem 
raised cannot solved direct proof because there mention 
the Supplication any session but that 1532. Neverthe- 
less, answer may suggested, and evidence can produced 
which hoped may make the suggestion very strong. the 
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first draft the Supplication was drawn session earlier 
than 1532, that 1531 may excluded general grounds 
the only important business that session was the praemunire 
charge against the and the commons appear have 
rested after their first onslaught 1529. That, however, was 
the session when grievances were loud against the clergy. After 
years clerical rule exacerbating long-felt resentment against 
the Church, Wolsey’s fall opened the floodgates fierce attack 
ecclesiastical abuses and pretensions, and abuse after ancient 
abuse, long and often denounced but never effectively tackled, 
was assailed the laity. the commons were assembled 
the nether house’, says Hall, who was one them, thei 
began common their grefes wherwith the spiritualtie had 
before tyme greuously oppressed them, both contrarie the law 
the realme, contrarie all right, and especial thei were 
sore moued with six greate causes grievances dealt with 
the three great reforming statutes that session.? 

especial with six greate causes but not exclusively 
so. The Supplication against the Ordinaries was document 
concerned with against the Church, and there reason 
think that some its points, particularly the objections raised 
the canons, were present the commons 1529. Hall 
states that when the lords and commons met discuss the pro- 
posed bills for mortuary and probate, the temporaltie laied 
the spiritualtie ther awne lawes and constitucions point which 
Strype elaborated into the view that matters were raised this 
conference which later reappeared the Supplication 1532.4 
seems have had nothing except Hall’s brief phrase, 
and there denying that made more than caution 
would approve, but Hall’s words are least sufficient evidence 
that other matters than those passed into statutes were mem- 
bers’ minds this first session, and that these matters included 
points also mentioned the Supplication. 

has further already been shown that the device petition- 
ing the king for replies from the clergy the commons’ com- 
plaints (the device, that is, the Supplication) was adopted 
least suggested one other occasion, and that—since the 
points question were settled statute the first session— 
that occasion must have been 1529.5 one petition was 


1Cf. and 62, 124. Hall, Chron. 765. 

Ibid. 766. might thought the laws meant were those made the Church 
itself against the evils under discussion, and understand him aright, that Dr. 
Pickthorn’s interpretation (Henry VIII, 136); however, this seems con- 
flict with the further statement that spiritualtie sore defended these laws 
prescripsion and vsage which leaves doubt that the commons were attacking the 
laws the Church, not quoting them support their own views. 

Eccl. Mem. ch. (ed. 1721, pp. 129 ff.). Cf. above, 510, and 
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drawn 1529 concerning clerical abuses, the possibility 
strong that the other petition—so like the first drafting, con- 
cerned with those further grievances whose existence Hall hints 
at, and apparently bound belong either 1529 1531— 
was also hand the first session. Perhaps the committees 
appointed put the commons’ complaints paper intended 
first proceed such petitions rather than bills. 

The suggestion that the Supplication originated 1529 can 
further supported internal evidence from the drafts them- 
selves. One section the Supplication deals with the exactions 
the enlarges the excessive cost process the 
spiritual courts, while mentions additional points—fees are 
taken for the administration the sacraments which ought 
free, crowds officials appointed the ordinaries which 
like sorte Rauenous Wolues nothing ellis attending but there 
onelie Pryuate make the probate wills excessively 
dear, the judges the spiritual courts take bribes, and the 
ordinaries themselves take illegal fees for instituting and in- 
ducting new incumbents repeats these charges, 
though the one about corrupt judges was later crossed 
But there important change the clause concerning 
more than general grumble, that people bringing wills 
for probate find themselves mulcted large sums money 
the great press officials the bishop’s invokes the 
statute passed 1529 which limited the fees for Here 
there general complaint against the malpractices ecclesias- 
tical court officials instead, alleged that regards the pro- 
bate wills, ‘not withstondyng the last statute therof made 
money extorted delaying the admission will probate, 
and executors are made travel far from their shires, though 
the corrector (Audeley) was quick add anticipation 
the defence later made the ‘the probate therof 


Cromwell regrettably changed this phrase which coueting somoche but there 

fo. 115: also where the spiritual] Courtes ben lymyted and 
appoynted many Iudges Scribes Apparitours Sommonrs praysours and other 
ministres for the approbation testamentes, Whiche coveting somoche their owne 
priuate lucres and satisfaccion the appetites the said prelates that 
when your said loving subiectes Repaire any the said Courtis for the 
probate testamentes, they such wise make long delays and excessively take 
theym large fees and Rewardes for the same Importible for theym beare, 
directly against all Iustice lawe equite and good conscience.’ 

The ordinaries denied that executors were forced travel except when the will 
came under the prerogative court Canterbury which dealt with wills affecting pro- 
perty more than one diocese (P.R.O., Theol. Tracts, vol. art. 24; the copy 
the Answer printed Gee and Hardy, op. cit. pp. 154 ff., accurate and will normally 
quoted this paper: pp. 168 ff.). 
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belong not the Moreover, the estatute 
made for mortuaries the clergy had found means defeating 
the law exacting greater tithes than was customary, or— 
refinement chicanery—by bringing suit for mortuary due 
but not demanded and taking costs sufficient make for 
the limited mortuary fee allowed the 

Twice statutes 1529 are mentioned while and its 
predecessors have not word about them. the complaint 
about probate fees worded general and imprecise way that 
reflects general and imprecise grievances after 1529 the law 
the subject was definite, and there were grievances they could 
longer vague. Nor are they all vague The 
voice scepticism might still claim that this only proves in- 
efficient drafting the start, but view what has already 
been said about the two groups drafts the point gives great 
weight the suggested date 1529. 

The argument can buttressed with one last piece evi- 
dence. The second paragraph complains that Warham, 
archbishop Canterbury, had made ordinance ‘lately de- 
vised uses the words now late which limited the number 
proctors practising the court the Arches ten; was 
alleged that consequence there was remedy against the 
judges proctors there, that the course justice was delayed and 
made unbearably expensive, and that the proctors, for fear 
their office, would not any cause touching the crown 
the royal prerogative. Warham’s ordinance, which inciden- 
tally only restored the 1295 statute Archbishop Winchelsea,? 
was made March and the commons’ language, 
suggesting recent grievance, seems more reasonable 1529 
than later. Another document dealing with the same problem, 
reasoned exposition why Warham’s ordinance should over- 
ruled parliament,‘ was printed Strype who thought 
belonged Cranmer’s tenure the his mistake was 
pointed out Pollard who, however, assigned 1532 and 
Warham Brewer, realizing that the document was not 
and placed the 1529 session not bill 
the parliamentary sense, but simply statement reasons 
why parliament should annul the archbishop’s 
outlines the dangers small number proctors the lines 
the Supplication though more fully, mentions that the pre- 
rogative might involved action the Arches does the 


fo. 198. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, 436. 
Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 710 Brit. Mus., Cleop. fos. 

Strype, Cranmer, pp. 717 ff. Pollard, Cranmer, 95, 
and iv. 6045. 
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Supplication, and points out that the archbishop powerless 
alter his own statute because has been confirmed the 
chapter and convent Christ Church, Canterbury. The writer 
therefore suggests that ‘the present Parliament’ take action. 
Together with the remark that the alteration the number 
proctors was ‘lately procured’, this phrase favours Brewer’s 
conclusion that the document was drawn the beginning 
this present 1529 when clerical abuses engaged 
the commons’ attention. was all appearance the basis 
the paragraph the Supplication, adds another link the 
chain speculation which ties the Supplication’s origin the 
session 1529. 

far circumstantial evidence will permit, this case appears 
now fairly strong. True, there contemporary state- 
ment pointing the same way, and Hall appears think the 
Supplication belonging wholly 1532. 1529, all in- 
dependent observers—the Imperial, Venetian, and Milanese 
ambassadors, for instance, who usually produce some valuable 
light events parliament—as common agreement fail 
us; there only Hall. Yet may claimed that even 
not negative appears be. does note that the 
grievances details are only the chief examples among others, 
and does mention that the problem the laws the Church 
was members’ minds. Hall never concerned himself with 
parliamentary discussions unless they produced some result, 
either the form legislation least that they provoked 
trouble with the king, the matter the primer seisin bill 
His account parliamentary history must not 
taken complete, and the same time, his version events 
1532 has already been shown His 
silence, then, does not stand very seriously the way the view 
that the Supplication originated 1529. This view developed 
from the fact that virtually impossible for all the drafts 
the Supplication have belonged 1532, and was reinforced 
stray hints Hall’s own account and the existence 
1529 petition remarkably like appearance. Evidence from 
the drafts themselves—their respective probate clauses and the 
complaint against Warham’s ordinance—has gone far turn 
supposition into something not very unlike certainty after all. 

The suggestion that the commons were discussing clerical 
jurisdiction early 1529 also helps explain Hall’s familiar 
story Bishop Fisher how, 1529, complained the lords 
the bill concerning probate, compared the commons 
Bohemian heretics, and alleged that with them was nothing 


Hall, Chron. 785. Above, pp. 512 ff. 
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but doune with the Church, and all this semeth for lacke 
faith only one ever seems have wondered that Fisher 
all men should have let himself this What was 
issue was probate and the clergy’s profit from other bills 
coming from the commons dealt with other abuses which the 
Church had long recognized such, even had wish see 
them reformed the yet are believe that these 
attacks worldliness and greed provoked outburst—not from 
Warham the lawyer, Nix the persecutor—but from Fisher 
the saint. What right had anyone talk heresy when only 
recognized abuses were under discussion But the commons 
were also denouncing ecclesiastical jurisdiction and especially 
heresy trials, Fisher’s words become more understandable and 
some reason can admitted his side. 


has been shown, then, that the Supplication presented 
1532 was drawn the government, and that its final form 
was ready before the matter came the house. From that 
has been deduced that the first group drafts, which begins 
with genuine commons’ draft, cannot have been made the 
same session, and case has now been suggested for putting the 
origin the Supplication into the first session the Reformation 
parliament. The view put forward that that session griev- 
ances concerning church courts and legislation got far 
embodied petition, though that petition was not then 
presented. Though this suggestion and not proven fact, 
appears the only suggestion which can explain the known 
discrepancies and rest circumstantial evidence both outside 
and inside the drafts. therefore proposed reconstruct 
the history the Supplication the basis this suggested in- 
terpretation, that is, the assumption that and belonged 
1529, while and belonged 1532; order avoid 
overloading the account with reservations and qualifications the 
assumption will have treated though were certain. 

was commons’ draft 1529, disposes the idea that 
the Supplication originated with the court and council. 
that year Cromwell was not yet member the government, 
that his corrections not prove the official influence they have 
readily been taken substantiate.* Since with its pre- 

Hall, Chron. 766. 

Lord Herbert Cherbury was worried, though his trouble was that felt some 
defence necessary against attack from such quarter where others would presumably 
have left him cold (Henry 1672, 321). 

Cromwell entered the king’s service soon after the end the 1529 session, prob- 


ably result his activities there (Hall, Chron. 769; and 86: this 
letter belongs 1530, not 1531). 
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amble and list ‘Items’, has legal flavour, may well 
have been drafted one the committees lawyers appointed 
reduce the commons’ grievances into One side their 
complaints—those that were brought book the Act concerning 
pluralism and the like *—was first embodied petition the 
king was perhaps the work similar committee, not 
expressly mentioned Hall because never got round draft- 
ing One member the committee least would 
known, for only such membership could explain the corrections 
Cromwell’s hand which began the turning into 
Cromwell likely have sat other committees this session 
there evidence that presided over one appointed discuss 
bill about All this was part his work 
parliament his corrections these drafts 1529 prove not 
that they were officially inspired, but that Cromwell himself 
took the idea attacking the Church through its courts, and 
doing means petition against their abuses. The very 
idea may have been there way telling. any rate, 
supervised and shaped from the beginning. 

was complained (1) that convocation made laws with- 
out the consent king parliament, which laws bound the 
king’s subjects though they were not published English 
(2) that process the court the Arches was rendered unjust 
the recent limitation the number proctors; (3) that 
ordinaries summoned poor people officio and frivolous 
grounds (4) that people were forced answer oath sudden 
and unsupported accusations; (5) that excommunication was 
overfrequently and unjustly (6) that the fees charged 
the spiritual courts were The draft kept strictly 
the grievances against practices the church courts without 
enlarging detail those complaints the conduct trials, 

Chron. 766. The alleged parallels between the Supplication and 
Christopher St. German’s Division between the Spiritualty and the Temporalty (cf. 
Taft, The Apologye Syr Thomas More, xxxvii; Baumer, Tudor 
Theory Kingship, 66) are undoubtedly due the main this common origin 
legal considering related problems. have found similarity phrasing 
and nothing more than not very close kinship matter between the treatise and the 
petition St. German had nothing with the latter. interest note that 
describing evasions the statute mortuaries fraudulent priests adduced 
not one the examples given but new and less likely curates, claimed, 
extorted money from sick men before they would give them hope recovery, providing 
that way for the reduced mortuary follow (Taft, Apologye, 227). is, 
course, possible that the tract, published 1532, was designed popularize the views 
underlying the revived Supplication, but even for this the parallels are slender. 

and Add. 663. The endorsement has been largely destroyed since the 
document was calendared but enough can made out confirm Mr. Brodie’s reading. 

This interesting scale fees has been printed several times copies the 


Supplication (fo. 204) adds the fact that the significavit into Chancery, which cost 
was for the Kynges writte excommunicato capiendo 
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especially heresy trials, which posterity has fastened per- 
haps the most significant point the Supplication. 

What appeared significant Cromwell quite another 
matter. The first sheet endorsed hand frequent 
Cromwell’s papers, and therefore belonging one his 
‘how ordynaries make lawes without the Kynges Royall 
This not only abstracts from body grievances affect- 
ing the laity the land the one matter interest the king— 
the one solitary point which touched the royal prerogative 
turns this more plainly still into royal concern laying the 
stress the absence the king’s assent (mentioned passing 
only the draft) and not the troubles and vexations the 
commons. Cromwell was quick seize this point which 
would the one hand incline the king give hearing the 
petition, and the other would attack the independence the 
Church this part one complaint lay the seeds the three 
demands May 1532 which secured the submission the clergy 
and convocation’s surrender legislative body moment. 

Cromwell’s corrections show similar preoccupation with the 
first paragraph which completely redrafted, essentially the 
form which remained the end, while there only one 
minor correction the rest the document. The first grievance 
was not only restated better and more forceful language 
Cromwell also altered one point. The original complaint had 
been that while the lords spiritual had voice the making 
laws parliament, they and the clergy yet claimed make 
further laws convocation without consulting Crom- 
well knew better than let stand roundabout attack the 
bishops’ place parliament, and redrafting the passage 
concentrated attention the point that prelattes ordin- 
aries with the Clergy this your most excellent Realme have 
thayr Convocacyons hertoffore made ordeynyd and Constitutyd 
dyuers lawse and also make daylye dyuers lawes and orden- 
aunces without your Royall assent knowlage the assent 


This clerk’s hand found December 1529, e.g. and iv. 6117 letter 
Cromwell) and 6043 (3) paper Wriothesley’s hand and belonging Cromwell). 

The fine grumbling, may suggested, the house commons man, and more 
particularly the secular lawyer M.P., who does not see why the bishops should have 
say lay legislation all, and certainly not why they should repay the concession 
preserving church legislation from lay interference. 

Empyre here struck through. agree with Mr. Ogle the significance 
the concept the imperial crown England political thought (cf. 
ante, 178), but think makes too much the first appearance 
Cromwell’s Big (op. cit. 312); for one thing, there reference the 
king’s Imperiall pour’ the body this very draft for which cannot even 
sure that Cromwell was responsible. 

With its accumulation terms and phrases, especially the unnecessary trilogy, 


this typically Cromwellian the original had said simply make lawes and 
ordynaunces 


} 
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consent Any your laye That was the thing 
that mattered, the accusation that could turned account, 
and Cromwell saw its possibilities early November 1529 
when Henry was still looking Rome for his divorce without 
thought making himself pope over submissive clergy. Such 
hints Reformation statutes (and others could found) force- 
fully support the evidence offered the history the attack 
the Church (the hesitancy 1529-32, the new and powerful 
policy beginning 1532) that Cromwell, seeing from the first 
where Henry’s actions were leading him, prepared plan which 
put into practice soon had convinced the king its 
efficacy the matter clinched the testimony contem- 
porary who assures that Cromwell’s thought was running along 
such lines before ever the Reformation parliament 
thing suggests that the mind behind the measures which broke 
the bond with Rome was the minister’s, the king, supreme 
opportunist that was, looking further than his immediate 
hopes and desires, though always ready take advantage the 
helpful ideas others. 

probable that before anything further was done the be- 
ginnings made received the closer attention which produced 
C,. This contains greatly enlarged preamble regretting the 
hatred and hostility between laity and clergy which had grown 
because the heretical opinions spreading among the former 
and the behaueour’ the latter; new and 
lengthy conclusion asked the king intervene and establish 
peace. Itis therefore finished document itself, which suggests 
that the additional complaints outlined and transcribed 
were brought forward afterwards. Although and make 
between them the end the Supplication’s first stage, they 
were not written the same time. 

Where had been little more than list heads, elabor- 
ated greatly. already noticed, long preamble and longer 
petitionary conclusion were the main improvements further- 
more, though new point was actually added, some the old 
ones were far enlarged that the whole balance the complaints 
appears have shifted. The draft embodies the issues law- 
making convocation and the proctors the Arches without 
material alteration, describes the grievances concerning frivolous 
summons and excommunication along much the same lines 
though greater length, and copies the scale fees complained 

1Cf. Cardinal Pole, Apologia Carolum Quintum Caesarem’, cap. 
(Epistolarum Pars Prima, Brescia 1744). Pole outlines the political plan underlying 
the Henrician Reformation and categorically affirms (pp. that had 
heard the ideas informing from Cromwell and his circle. Pole left England 1531, 


and his first and most memorable encounter with Cromwell was Wolsey’s day 
(ibid. 133). Cromwell’s redrafting A’s first point. 
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of. For the rest, however, some four pages are spent detailing 
the abuses common, alleged, trials the spiritual courts 
which had found only bare indication They are arranged 
under four arbitrary summons and imprisonment without 
bail mainprise, use perjured witnesses without remedy 
the accused, subtle and unfair interrogation charges 
and credit given disreputable witnesses for the prosecution 
even the accused can produce better witnesses his side. 
There may some significance caret mark Cromwell’s 
placed against this virtually new section the and 
there more the fact that script and appearance hint 
strongly origin Cromwell’s own together with 
the history and the few and immaterial corrections (all 
Cromwell) C,,° these facts show who was behind the redrafting 
the petition. Retaining the vital point convocation’s law- 
making, Cromwell had now turned the Supplication into full 
exposition the main grievance genuinely entertained the 
commons against the church courts: their fear heresy pro- 
ceedings conducted arbitrary and vindictive manner, the 
scales weighted against the accused, and the innocent unable 
defend himself either because false witness was preferred true 
because the judges’ subtlety led simple and harmless men 
incriminate themselves despite the truth. These charges 
not read like the trumped-up pretences propaganda the 
fruits lawyers’ rivalry for briefs; they read like the true 
feelings men confronted with the technicalities machine 
which they could not understand but knew deadly use. 
matters little whether heresy trials were usually conducted 
the fashion alleged what matters that men believed they were, 
and that these complaints hear the authentic voice the 
commons England, interpreted the man who, through 
his activities the 1529 session this parliament which 
had intended make himself better regarded was quickly 
becoming their spokesman and leader. With that sense the 
larger issues and the value concrete detail which typical 


1C, fos. The whole can, course, read Merriman, op. cit. 
104 ff. This point much developed and much clearer. 

fo. 

far one can certain with these rather impersonal clerkly scripts, seems 
likely that was written Ralph Sadler, that time Cromwell’s confidential clerk. 
This would tend show that Cromwell personally took over the further development 
the Supplication. Merriman also thought that the copy printed (C) was written 
Cromwell’s chief (op. cit. 104), but appears have overlooked the 
difference between the handwritings and C,. 

all Cromwell’s corrections only one seems more than slightly define 
elaborate the fo. added the words and that Secretlye and 
not oppen the charge arbitrary proceedings. 

George Cavendish, Life Wolsey (ed. 1852), 180. 
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all his work, Cromwell turned the Supplication into com- 
prehensive catalogue genuine and legitimate grievances sup- 
porting the fundamental issue the clergy’s legislative authority. 

his search for weight and pressure Cromwell decided 
include further grievances not necessarily connected with the 
courts the Church but brought home the hated ordin- 
aries for the sake uniformity. hand very different from 
that and much more fully corrected Cromwell, appears 
clear from the first Also where the said prelatis and 
ordynaries permyt discusses the fees for sacraments, 
bribes court, and fees charged for institutions the manner 
outlined and complains further nepotism and the 
bestowing livings and the excessive number 
holidays, detrimental both the true observance church 
feasts and the prosperity comen welthe’. This last 
point, always one the chief concerns the English reformers, 
deleted the reference the commonwealth and instead provided 
for the brekrs the said contrary such ordenaunce shalbe 
deuysed for that purpose punysshed accordinglye 
characteristic with its corrections was copied into 
which was further corrected these alterations 
are most thein little importance, but may noted that 


Cromwell deleted the accusation that spiritual judges took bribes, 


presumably because was rash and unprovable, step which 
makes the charges left standing the more 

this stage, then, the Supplication consisted two parts, 
but for the moment attempt was made weld them together. 
The Supplication was laid aside, not reappear for over years. 
The first session was short—only six weeks the commons spent 
all their time and energy getting their three bills against 


1p. 517. 

the said Spirituall Ordynaries dayly conferre and yeue sundry benyfices 
vnto certen young folkes calling them their nephewes (B, fo. this 
dry remark the real grievance was apparently not the immorality proved these 
ostensible nephews, but that the ordinaries thereby acquired the profits the livings, 
and that the poure selie sowles’ people such parishes were deprived the 
spiritual provision due them. 

Burnet, Hist. the Reformation (ed. Pocock), iv. 309. fo. 43. 

Apart from minor alterations, Cromwell’s corrections made more concrete 
the complaint fees taken for sacraments, added ‘or kynffolkes’ the alleged 
nephews the ordinaries, and reinforced the point about holidays inserting and 
specyall suche shall fall the (fos. This last section 
was altered little from before being committed paper: the place the in- 
vocation the commonwealth and Cromwell’s substituted suggestion penalties, 
hopes reform the matter would cause remaining holidays better observed 
the almyghty god and then-crease your high Honour and fame 
perhaps better line take with Henry. 
November December 1529. 
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ecclesiastical abuses through face strenuous resistance from 
the spiritual peers, and there was time and probably little 
inclination stir worse hornets’ nest attacking the 
Church’s jurisdiction one its most cherished strongholds. 
Bishop Fisher’s attack the lords may also have contributed 
the dropping these wider issues the commons’ desire forego 
none that reputation for orthodoxy which Englishmen valued 
much may explain why, after the charge 
and their indignant rejoinder, they could hardly with these 
quasi-heretical grievances. The accusations against the ordin- 
aries were shelved, but not before Thomas Cromwell had realized 
the value line attack which, starting from popular griev- 
ances, led through one the king’s tender points the very 
heart ecclesiastical liberties. this time Cromwell was not 
yet connected with the government, far less the man behind 
the But had his ambitions, and had made 
position for himself when such major issues could entrusted 
him; filed away the abortive drafts the thought 
future use may well have occurred him.? 


There sign that the Supplication played any part the 


session January 1531; autumn session had been intended 
that but preparations for had not included any matter 
connected with the However, the fact that 
draft was hand soon after the session opened, well the 
hint that act rather than petition was one time contem- 
plated, suggest that the final preparation the Supplication was 
undertaken readiness for the session 1532. judge from 
its appearance, was drawn Cromwell’s office, for the 
only draft the series which looks like all his parliamentary 
drafts may therefore supposed that Cromwell submitted 
for consideration version had had drawn from the drafts 


This not the place discuss length when and how Cromwell came the 
man behind the government’s analysis his correspondence, together with 
some surviving evidence his activities parliament and the general trend events 
between 1529 and 1536, indicates that did not gain the king’s ear much earlier than 
the end 1531 and was not full control events until about year later. 

The fact that these d:afts the Supplication were kept Cromwell proved 
endorsements and the known hands Cromwellian clerks Cromwell’s 
correspondence shows that the endorsing papers kept him was one piece office 
routine insisted upon. document endorsed the identical words used and 
therefore listed catalogue his archives (L. and vi. 299, un- 
fortunately impossible determine from the catalogue the date which any item 
came into Cromwell’s possession, such dates are mentioned being quite unreliable. 

Ibid. no. 394; State Papers, Henry VIII (London, 1830-52), 380 ff. Many 
the bills and exchanges land there mentioned took effect the session 1532. 
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lying among his papers since 1529. This was then passed the 
king’s counsel learned the law for final revision, the lead being 
taken Audeley who Speaker would have play important 
part steering the petition through the the Supplica- 
tion presented, was doubt made soon after; its exact 
date matters little. must have been ready the end 
February when—as has been shown—discussion grievances 
began again the commons. Hall remarked casually that the 
Supplication was drawn great and this highly 
significant. the use the time the phrase cannot have meant 
anything except the suggestion the great and important 
men king’s councillors who sat the house and guided 
its actions. would have been easy for councillor with one 
judicious speech revive the whole complaint and then the 
right moment produce the draft Supplication, and while this 
necessarily conjecture fits with everything know the 
history the Supplication and the methods management 
practised the Tudor house Nor need 
seriously doubt that things happened this way the man who 
handled was Thomas Cromwell who had supervised the first 
stage the Supplication and had brought with him into the 
king’s service. 

may therefore suggested that the whole course the 
1532 session had been planned advance: the king’s financial 
demands were introduced while the attack the Church was 
held back, unleashed when the commons had talked them- 
selves into bad temper did not prove difficult start them 
off the new (and old) track, and the end they may well have 
believed, Hall did, that they were again acting their own 
initiative. The king could then offer comply with their wishes 
against the Church they complied with his wishes regarding 
wards and primer seisin. That purpose failed, for the bill did 
not pass that session, but the government had sufficient use 
their own for the Supplication content with pressing 
home and securing the submission the clergy. The man— 
whether was Cromwell Henry—who could hold useful, 
important, and fully prepared measure back until should 
doubly useful also relaxing hostile tension the commons, 
had nothing learn about the arts parliamentary management. 

least the argument shows that, when the second stage 

Hall, Chron. 784. 

Notestein, The Winning the Initiative the House Commons (1924), 
pp. ff. Prof. Notestein recognizes the difficulties produced insufficient evidence, 
but even his cautious account makes plain the influence councillors the commons. 
Prof. Neale (op. cit. esp. ch. xx) gives full picture the councillors’ work 


Elizabethan parliament this case permissible argue that they would 
even more influential the less mature parliament Henry VIII’s reign. 
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the Supplication appeared 1532, the commons had hand 
the document was now—though not origin—but 
skilfully used instrument the government’s campaign against 
the Church. What mattered the end was that first paragraph 
which had immediately attracted Cromwell’s attention 1529, 
the paragraph accusing the clergy making laws without the 
king’s consent. Convocation was the last compelled face 
that accusation alone and surrender it, while the commons’ 
grievances concerning the spiritual courts were quietly dropped. 
However, while the Supplication was deliberately revived 
1532 part the government’s programme, its contents were 
little different from those the 1529 document which had 
represented the grievances the laity fairly enough without any 
interference from the court. 

The new form the Supplication combined the two parts 
which had still been composed.? began with the identical 
preamble, alleging that heretical literature and the uncharitable 
dealing the ordinaries were causing much strife the realm and 
asking the king provide remedy. went the funda- 
mental point ecclesiastical law-making, and while the general 
import the complaint was unaltered there were some signifi- 
cant changes the wording. The prelates and clergy beyng 
your subgettes aside not found C—made laws 
which not only affected the king’s lay subjects, but (and such 
force this new) extende certen casez your excellent person, 
your libertie, and prerogatyf Roiall, And the interdiccion 
your londes and possession’; the king’s interest limiting 
convocation’s powers much more stressed than before, and the 
subjects’ troubles, though still fully set out, not bulk 
Another new point the mention heresy, supposed the 
consequence enforced ignorance the law: the tone the 
revised Supplication with its emphasis unjustifiable accusa- 
set from the start. 

This comes out most clearly the second section the new 
draft. One long paragraph sums the detailed and diffuse 
complaints against the conduct ecclesiastical courts, 
especially heresy trials; every point previously alleged 


goes counter Mr. Ogle’s theories about the commons’ watering down 
the Supplication, designed, thinks, make acceptable the king (op. cit. 318). 
watering down there was (which means certain), did not take place the 
commons’ debates. 

this discussion and small differences affecting only word two and 
importance the meaning will ignored. 

fo. 194. was drawn was not discarded correcting the para- 
graph the reviser brought back the phrase vnder the supportacion your mageste 
which had been but was dropped from 
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included—frivolous unjust summons and imprisonment, the 
officio procedure, traps set for the unlearned, use false witness 
that euery your Subgettes vpon onely will and pleasure 
the ordynaries, their Commyssaries and substitutes, may 
infamyd vexid and trobled the perill their lifes, their shames 
costes and This, course, was the true core the 
commons’ genuine complaint, and the version despite its 
concise brevity, was quite complete the several paragraphs 
But was not content with continued the point 
with new and interesting assertion that ‘it not 
this article take away from the said ordynaries their 
auctorite correct and ponysshe synne and especiall the detest- 
able cryme heresy’; present legislation was insufficient, 
the commons petitioned that ‘ther may devised and made 
more dredfull and terreble laws’ define heresy, well 
some regular means summons, that summons and trial for 
heresy might cease determinable the ‘only Will and 
the ecclesiastical This eager desire see 
heresy suppressed, necessary new and fiercer laws, reflects 
more accurately the mind the king who was always ready 
assert his orthodoxy and must have been particularly eager 
time when was last seriously intending attack 
the pope, than reflects the secular temper 
for the commons, who thought themselves orthodox enough but 
were the last persons deliberately strengthen the hands 
the spiritual courts, they—we know—did not insert this clause. 
The first hint heresy the Supplication actually occurs 
Cromwell’s preamble C,: early 1529 knew well what 
manner argument was likely prevail with Henry.* 

The attack the independence the Church was thus com- 
bined with assertion popular grievances suitably decorated 
proclaim the unshaken orthodoxy and horror heresy which, 
the king liked declare, the nation shared with him. The re- 
maining points car dealt with briefly. The problem the 
proctors the came next, followed new clause 
attacking citation out man’s proper The complaint 


1D, fo. 195. 

will convenient, order avoid burdening this paper with lengthy quota- 
tions, point out that comparison may now made the relevant parts 
are Merriman, op. cit. 106 And where Lay Subiectes’); And 
Furthermore shame and vtter while Mr. Ogle has printed (though 
not modernized spelling, the section concerned being that marked him 
(op. cit. pp. 325 f.). fos. 195-6. 

possible also—if right about the effect Fisher’s attack (above, 526)—that 
this stress heresy was designed help the commons over that particular hurdle. 

This clause (D, fo. 197) embodied and elaborated part clause (fos. 
which had discussed frivolous summons and the proctors’ unpleasant way getting 
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against excessive fees charged the courts was taken over from 
but then went the breaches the statutes concerning 
probate and mortuaries which have already been The 
remaining paragraphs, dealing with money taken for induction 
benefices, the conferring livings minors, and excessive 
holidays, were taken virtually without change from C,, with 
Cromwell’s corrections that document now embodied the text. 

Finally, the concluding paragraph was placed the end 
the whole document, with only one alteration worth noting. 
The king was now asked provide remedy for the evils com- 
plained the assent the seid prelattes and other temporall 
noblez this your Realme with the comenz this your most 
asking for statutory enactments practically restored the request 
which had been altered noticeably the drawing 
document not drafted the House this cannot have 
been sign parliamentary independence, but reflects rather 
the new policy Henry and Cromwell who intended 
put through the attack Rome and the Church means 
acts parliament. 

The corrections were many, but most them merely 
added precision points already stated: they were the cor- 
rections lawyers dealing with document they had not them- 
selves conceived and did not really control, and the virtual 
absence Cromwell’s hand significant. The Supplication was 
fact finished when handed over the king’s legal counsel, 
though improvements detail were still necessary. Two further 
complaints were added those against individual priests and 
curates (the section dealing with probate and mortuaries): 
some parts, was alleged, double tithes were exacted ouer 
besides the tythe for the catell that pastureth the same lond 
and secondly, eny spirituall person hath opteyned the pos- 
session any profites for the terme xxx yeres ageynst 
eny lay person seyd that prescripcion ther lawe 
suche litell terme xxx yeres makyth for them agood 
title ageyn eny lay this latter complaint one seems 
hear the voice the common lawyer the words ther 
money for absolutions from charges they had engineered, but citation out the proper 
diocese was addition. The inclusion this complaint interesting because 
this same session 1532 act was passed against the abuse (23 Henry VIII, 
nevertheless the complaint was retained, inconsistency which Warham his reply 
was not slow point out (Gee and Hardy, op. cit. word 
Audeley’s list bills the back proves that the act was ready while the Sup- 
plication was still drafting. The fact that the paragraph the Supplication, though 
partly concerned with the question citation, was mainly directed against the mal- 
practices practitioners the church courts, and was possibly therefore allowed 


stand although part the complaint had already been covered legislation. 
Above, pp. 517 fo. 201. Above, 510. fo. 198. 
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especially suggest the indignant query whether thirty years’ 
possession really constituted good title the canon law, and 
did why the common law should put with it. 

One major alteration was made the paragraph dealing 
with the proctors the Arches was struck through and 
written against it, possibly Cromwell. first sight 
difficult see why this effective argument, combining popular 
grievances with defence the prerogative, was jettisoned, but 
the explanation perhaps found the ordinaries’ Answer. 
The charge concerning citations out man’s proper diocese 
and frivolous excommunication proctors’ certificates only was 
answered Warham person, touching him alone: 
pointed out that had reformed some the things alleged 
twelve months earlier and others within the last ten weeks, 
suppose not unknown your grace’s Did 
perhaps also relax his order limiting the number proctors 
the Arches, thus anticipating the commons’ complaint and 
causing dropped? Unfortunately has proved im- 
possible discover any positive evidence,? but the correctors’ 
action seems most readily explained this way. 

having been drawn and corrected, fair copy was made 
(E) which reasonable suppose was the Supplication as— 
the interpretation here put forward right—it was introduced 
the government after discussion the grievances had been 
deliberately revived. Whether further changes were made 
the House impossible say,* but any such thing very un- 
likely view the fact that the ordinaries’ Answer replied 
point point document, which was either extremely 
like Any changes made the commons must have been 

Gee and Hardy, op. cit. 166. 
orders for the Arches between 1527 and 1532 are found the Black 
Book the Lambeth Palace, elsewhere there. The records the court 


are well-nigh unapproachable, but have been assured Miss Churchill 
that they consist only proceedings and the like and contain administrative 
regulations. 

There one correction (the few others merely correct writing errors) which 
deserves little attention. the section dealing with holidays complaint had been 
made that their excessive number led ‘many grete abhomynable and execrable 
vices, ydle and wanton and the catalogue was continued the inter- 
lineation and plaies the staige’. There sign this addition the ordin- 
aries’ Answer which quotes the rest the passage (Gee and Hardy, op. cit. 172). 
The handwriting, which resembles that the rest the document, cramped, 
though the writer had tried imitate someone else’s script, the ink different, and 
the spelling—especially place the usual abbreviation for the plural ending— 
surprising may not that the interlineation belongs later age—to that 
puritan attack upon the theatre which broke out the early seventeenth century 
is, least, not incredible that someone interested giving his hatred the stage 
respectable ancestry may have tampered with The earliest date given 
the for stage the present sense 155] stage a). 

Answer (P.R.O., Theol. Tracts, vol. art. 24) printed Gee and Hardy, 
op. pp. 154 ff. 
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very minor ones, and the document prepared the king’s legal 
counsel before the opening the session was all intents the 


same that submitted the king the commons’ petition 
March 1532. 


This far propose follow the history the Sup- 
plication detail. Documents survive which make possible 
trace some extent the gradual weakening opposition 
but the result was really determined once the 
king’s three demands had been presented. Although Henry 
received the Supplication March, did not come 
convocation until April, with request for speedy answer 
this was produced the the circumstances was 
hardly fair Henry maintain that had been unable get 
reply within three days before passed the answer the 
and Hall very and nothing auoydyng the greues 
the lay hardly surprises find that Gairdner 
thought certainly temperate and dignified Tem- 
perate may called, and Henry’s adjective seems inappropri- 
ate for document which greatly exceeded the Supplication 
itself length. However, was sophistical: number 
points the reply specific charges confined itself saying that 
such things, practised, were illegal, but the writers were not 
aware anyone offending—a disingenouus attitude which 
not easy describe dignified. The ordinaries’ request for 
cases and names was reasonable, but their reply often betrays 
uneasy awareness the truth general charge which 
nevertheless has somehow 

any rate the commons took the royal hint and declared 
themselves dissatisfied, and convocation resumed the discussion. 
May was proposed beat the commons their own game 
presenting clerical petition the king for his kind favour, 
hitherto shown his lay subjects, and deputation was sent 
see Henry. But Henry had different measure for his clergy 
the mission failed miserably, and the 10th Edward Foxe, one 
those dispatched but also leading supporter the royal 


Apart from the ordinaries’ Answer (v. preceding note) there are the submission 
May 1532 (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. Gee and Hardy, op. cit. pp. 176 ff.), and 
several drafts replies the king’s demands (Brit. Mus., Cleop. fos. 101 ff.) 
which are noted and 1018, and Attenbury, Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges Convocation (1700), App. III, pp. printed some documents 
concerning the submission considerable confusion (Eccl. Mem. ch. 17). 

Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 748. Hall, Chron. 788. 
Cf. e.g. Gee and Hardy, op. cit. pp. 169, 170, 171. 
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policy, returned present the famous three demands con- 

vocation. They were agree enact constitutions without 
the king’s assent, allow mixed commission thirty-two 
examine the existing canons, and accept those left standing 
the law the Church, with the king’s assent. With that skill 
manoeuvre which Henry and his council had given such 
proof throughout the session, the king reinforced the impression 
made Foxe and helped waverers decide: the next day, 
the 11th, called the Speaker and twelve the commons 
meet him, and after informing them the bishops’ oath the 
pope which made the clergy but halfe our subiectes, yea, and 
searce our subiectes asked the commons inuent some ordre, 
that bee not thus deluded, our Spirituall subiectes 

The threat worked, and despite some flickers resistance, 
reflected defiant drafts replies the king’s demands, took 
convocation only few days make its mind. May 
1532 the Submission the Clergy, document embodying their 
complete surrender the question legislative independence, 
was presented the king There were present 
George Lord Abergavenny, John Lord Hussey, John Lord 
Mordaunt, Sir William Fitzwilliam, and Thomas Cromwell—an 

interesting group. The first two were old servants and soldiers 
Henry VII’s day and honorary household officials, Aber- 
gavenny chief larderer and Hussey chief the first 
was associate himself with Cromwell, while Hussey was 
lend his support the Pilgrims Grace. Mordaunt, younger 
man, was also closely connected with the household and friend 
Not one the three was among the leaders 
the council, the king’s chief ministers. The other two were mei 
the future—Fitzwilliam already important man treasurer 
the household, Cromwell only just None 
the great were there: More, who resigned the chancellorship 
that very day, Norfolk, the earl Wiltshire only few old 
associates, leading household official, and the man who had 
brought with him, part greater plan, the Supplication 
whose workings now witnessed the last scene. Cromwell had 
gained the king’s ear, and for the next eight years was be, 
next Henry, the most powerful man England. 

The history the Supplication against the ordinaries thus 
nothing like simple has been thought, and attempt has 
here been made solve the various problems set the extant 
drafts. the views put forward this paper are right, was 


Wilkins, Concilia, iii. Hall, Chron. pp. 788-9. 
and 1023. For details cf. D.N.B. 
was appointed master the king’s jewels April 1532 (L. and 978, 


13) 
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the first place the product genuine grievances the laity 
against the courts the Church, and discussion began 
1529 when the matter was committed Cromwell. Nothing 
came then, but kept the drafts, and when the preparations 
for the third session were being made brought them forward 
suitable weapon for bringing the clergy properly heel. 
The draft provided already laid more stress the king’s 
interests and the nation’s orthodoxy than the earlier commons’ 
drafts had done, and the legal counsel who finished off the drafting 
added nothing moment. Skilful manoeuvring the commons 
produced the right moment for reviving the subject ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, and after suitable debate was re- 
solved and produced ready made. Just under month after 
receiving the Supplication from the Speaker, Henry was gratified 
the sight convocation surrendering their independence 
him, and Cromwell’s methods had proved triumphantly success- 
ful. The work the 1532 session laid the foundation for that 
new polity, that new view the jurisdictional authority the 
crown and the relations state and church, which was find 
its clearest expression year later the preamble the act 
restraint appeals Rome. 


| 


The Expedition the Southern 
Colonies, 1775-1776 


expedition seven regiments directed against the 

southern colonies, first mooted October 1775, culminated 
the abortive attempt Charles Town, South Carolina, June 
1776: undertaken with hopes speedy success, dragged 
intolerably achieve nothing. its lack co-ordination, its 
changes character and objectives, its delays, and its mis- 
apprehension the position the loyalists, typifies many 
the military expeditions the War American Indepen- 
dence, and reveals how ill-suited for the conduct war was 
the eighteenth-century system government Great Britain. 

Even when the ministers had agreed upon definite measures, 
the ordinary routine administration encumbered action 
moreover, there was lack co-ordination between departments, 
and the supervision preparations. Co-ordination was 
essential expeditions were prepared and dispatched with 
speed its absence meant delay and The practice 
each department government being separate 
contained, and the minister charge responsible directly only 
the king, rendered the carrying into effect vigorous policy 
more difficult—such system could not grapple either with the 
problems strategy with those organization, supply, and 
transport. The successful execution plans depended upon 
efficiency organization, and degree co-operation between 
departments, which did not exist—this became visible during 
the War American Independence many those most deeply 


When, 1756, took over twelve weeks get only two regiments away 
America, Professor Pargellis concludes that the chief reason for delay was not 
the shortcomings any minister, but ‘in the character and the methods 
the great departments State’. Pargellis, Lord Loudoun North America 
(London, 1933), 45. 

See, John Robinson, secretary the Treasury, Lord Sandwich, First Lord 
the Admiralty, August 1777; The Private Papers John, Earl Sandwich, 
1771-1782, ed. Barnes and Owen, London, 1932-8 (later referred 
Sandwich Papers), 240; Lord North George III, May and November 
1778; The Correspondence King George III, ed. Fortescue, vols., London, 
1927-8 (later referred Fortescue), iv, nos. 2327 and 2446. 
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All expeditions had first approved the king, and the 
cabinet. Lord George Germain, defending the campaigns based 
Canada 1777 against the criticisms General Carleton, 
wrote 


affairs such importance receive the fullest consideration from 
His Majesty’s principal servants, and they are then submitted, with 
their humble opinion, the King, who, after mature deliberation, 
gives such commands upon them His Majesty judges most proper. 
The executing such orders belongs department, and the 


matter conveying them improper, stand alone responsible 
for 


The American department was thus the pivot upon which the 
entire organization resistance Colonial independence 
and here was the real bottle neck’ the eighteenth-century 
system. William Knox, under-secretary the department 
thus described 1789: 


every one who all acquainted with tae constitution 
this Government must know that all warlike preparations, every 
military operation, and every naval equipment must directed 
Secretary State. Neither the Admiralty, Treasury, Ordnance nor 


Victualling boards can move step without the King’s commands 


The American secretary issued most the orders the War 
Office and the Admiralty for the transport troops and stores 
America—the older secretaries having little with war 
operations except for Orders for embarkation 
troops Ireland had pass through the southern secretary 
the lord-lieutenant Ireland, though the transports for them 
were obtained the American Negotiations for 
the provision German mercenaries were carried out the 
northern secretary, who was responsible for their arrival 
England, when the American secretary took over their dispatch 
America. The American department constantly met with 


Hist. MSS. Comm., Various collections, vi, Knox Papers, 132. Endorsed 
was showed the King and approved H.M.’ See also Sandwich Papers, 
255. George Sackville Germain, later Viscount Sackville was secretary 
state for the American department, November 1782. Sir Guy 
Carleton, later Lord Dorchester was governor and commander-in-chief 
Quebec, 1768-78. For his criticisms, see his letters Germain and May 
1777, analysed Burt, The quarrel between Germain and Carleton Canadian 
Historical Review, xi. 

Luttrell, M.P., described Germain, virtue his office, chief 
minister for the civil war’. See Spector, The American Department the 
British Government, 1768-1782 (New York, 1940), chapter 

William Knox, Eztra official State Papers, vols., London, 1789, 14. 

the division powers between the secretaries, 1768-82, see Spector, op. 
chap. 


royal message the Irish parliament was also required for the use regiments 
the Irish establishment. See below, 548. 
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lack co-operation from other Germain wrote 
Knox, November 1781 


vain argue upon the operations and destinations fleets 
when impossible know the true situation our naval force. 
Lord Sandwich proposes fully approves any plan, seldom 
want resources the other hand, does not heartily adopt what 
other ministers think right, official difficulties occur, and the state 
our fleet such that new measure can 


The secretary-at-war, not being member the cabinet, was 
never the secret military expeditions. October 1775, 
Lord Barrington had not been informed the destination the 
southern expedition, but concluded universal report, that 
they are intended act separate corps North America 
the southward’. Hoping there was idea the force 
marching the country, reminded the American secretary 
the necessity all military matters not taking step with- 
out full consultation able military men, after giving them com- 
plete insight the whole matter under consideration with all 
its How else was any expedition success- 
fully mounted Yet Barrington had still notion the ulti- 
mate destination the troops March wrote the 
earl Antrim, December 1777, that ‘the functions the 
War Office not begin till both the measure and the manner 
executing have been settled the Orders for the 
disembarkation and distribution regiments America could 
not therefore come from the secretary-at-war. regiments 
required equipment before proceeding overseas, had ask 
one the secretaries state issue the necessary orders the 
Ordnance Board the secretary-at-war notified the needs the 
army, but the secretary state authorized the issue. The 
secretary-at-war likewise informed the American department 
the number troops victualled America the American 
department then requested the Treasury Board take the 
necessary action. The Ordnance Board provided all kinds 
stores, arms, ammunition, equipment, and clothing for the forces 
America, which was shipped vessels supplied the 
Admiralty, hired the Board itself, but only after directions 
had been issued the American department—through 
which alone the Board could obtain transports. 

Even with diligence and zeal the departments, the essentials 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Knox Papers, op. cit. 180. John, fourth earl Sandwich 
(1718-92), was First Lord the Admiralty 1771-82. 

*Shute Barrington, The Political Life William Wildman, Barrington 
(London, 1814), pp. 160-1; Barrington Germain, March 1776, 5/256, 40. 
William Wildman, second Viscount Barrington (1717-93), was secretary-at-war 


1755-61 and 1765-78. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. MSS. 324. 
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for the successful preparation expedition—speed, foresight, 
supervision, overall concerted plan—were lacking the de- 
partmental system the eighteenth century whilst execution 
was hampered the administrative red that system 


elaborate maze complicated arrangement balances and 
checks, each designed one time another the past prevent 
corruption assure equalising powers, but serving the mass 
clog the wheels routine beyond 


After the battle Bunker’s Hill, June 1775, the regular British 
forces were cooped the expedition the southern 
colonies was the first attempt made the war support the 
loyalists some other province—a principle disastrous the 
British. Support given loyalists throughout the war meant 
dispersal force several colonies, rather than the concentration 
which was necessary despite the obvious failure the prin- 
ciple, was maintained the The project expedition 
against the southern colonies, first the forces America. 
and then forces from home, accompanied Indian rising 
the frontiers the arose from the constant in- 
sistence the governors North Carolina and Virginia that, 
with only little assistance, the loyalists these colonies were 
strong overcome the rebels the raising local associa- 

The first proposal was expedition made the 
forces already America rally the was 
opposed General Howe because too wide disposition 
his army. Dartmouth wrote Howe September 1775 that 
was consider using some part his force the South 
some ‘sudden and unexpected which, did not 
subdue, would least strike terror the rebellious colonies, 
and also help secure provisions for his main The 


Pargellis, op. cit. pp. 78-9. May 1781 the younger Pitt questioned how 
‘the engine government might relieved from that load machinery which 
rendered its movements slow, intricate, and confused’. Barnes, 
George III and William Pitt, (London, 1939), 48. 

Willcox, British Strategy America’, Journal Modern History, 
xix. 99. The principle was forcibly expressed Germain Clinton, August 1779, 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Stopford Sackville MSS. ii. 135. For the results, see e.g., The 
Diary Frederick Mackenzie vols., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1930) (later re- 
ferred Mackenzie), 299; ii. 525, 581-2. 

For which see Miller, Triumph Freedom, 1775-1783 (Boston, 1948), 41. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Dartmouth MSS. ii. 364-5. Fortescue, iii. nos. 1714, 1712. 
John, fourth earl Dunmore had been governor Virginia since 1771 
Josias Martin North Carolina since the same year. 

Burgoyne had suggested this early Fortescue, iii. no. 1693. 

William Howe (1729-1814) was commander-in-chief America, 
August 1778. William Legge, second earl Dartmouth was 
American secretary August 1775. For Howe’s objections, see below, 
551. 
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Ordnance Board was ordered make ready 10,000 stand 
arms and six light field pieces, with 200 rounds powder and 
ball for each musket and field piece, and provide one storeship, 
that Howe could render proper aid Martin North Carolina 
the Admiralty were instructed arrange for naval vessel 
fitting out for North America convoy the 
September, Dartmouth wrote more fully Howe. stated 
Martin’s belief that was supported with small force, 
large supply arms, and some field pieces, could raise body 
men sufficient reduce obedience the rebellious subjects 
both North and South Carolina, threaten Virginia, and prevent 
any assistance being sent from thence the North. Even 
though Martin much too sanguine about 
North Carolina, was because the governor’s confidence that 
the necessary supplies had been ordered. Howe considered 
detachment would have good effect, was send least one 
battalion assist.2 Moreover, the Ordnance Board were loth 
send large quantity arms and artillery unless regiment 
accompanied them, ensure greater chance success.* Half 
the muskets and all the field pieces were loaded September 
the ship was then filled with entrenching tools, and another ship 
was ordered for the remainder the arms, and other 
Even when the character the expedition was changed one 
sent out from home, the idea co-operation with the loyalists 
remained paramount. 

The idea such expedition was first mentioned Lord 
North, writing the king October 1775. referred 
once more the insistence Governors Martin, Lord Dunmore, 
and Lord William stressed the advantages which 
might derived: from immediate expedition against the 
southern provinces North America, believing small force 
from home would quickly turn the scale’. orders were given 
once prepare everything necessary, such expedition might 
sail before Christmas; was directed North South 
Carolina, the navigation will, all probability favourable, 
and the season not improper for military Further, 
regiments sent such duty ‘may probably have done their 
business time enough join Gen. Howe’s army the northward 


See Fortescue, iii. nos. 1714 and 1712; 5/161, and 5/122, all dated 
September. 5/92, 491-4. 

Fortescue, iii. no. 1712. 5/161, 100-1. 

Fourth son the fourth duke Argyll, governor South Carolina since 1773. 
died 1778. 

See the memorandum December 1775 Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser, 
the Admiralty Board, stating that ships may well winter 
Carolina and Georgia, Sandwich Papers, 76-7. For the medical aspect sending 
troops there winter, see Mackenzie, ii. 
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early the campaign’. The number troops requisite for 
this service would four, rather five, regiments the present 
establishment 677 men each. These could spared without 
any danger Great Britain Ireland. North believed the 
principal hope ending this business happily and honourably 
‘lies the making immediate use the force have our 
vigour and will alarm the Americans, and revive the 
spirits our friends’. was essential, his view, show 
meant carry this war with the spirit and activity required, 
such manner likely bring matters North America 

George III felt that two thousand men for such expedition 
was the absolute maximum, and Ireland certainly that case 
must chiefly contribute, though ‘every means distressing 
America must meet with concurrence tends bringing 
them feel the necessity returning their 
October, the king wrote North detailing four regiments 
embark the second week December—the 15th, 37th, 53rd, and 
54th Foot. The 15th and 37th any case would have been 
due for embarkation America February 1776; the 53rd 
and 54th were the next for foreign The two latter 
regiments were replaced Ireland regiments from 
England, and all four were completed strength 677 
men each from recruits raised Ireland. They were 
accompanied two companies artillery, and eight battalion 
guns. North Carolina was the objective this expedition.‘ 
fifth regiment, the 57th, which had returned from Minorca 
1768, was included unfinished draft the king, also dated 
The five regiments were ordered embark 
immediately for North Howe was informed 
the preparations, and was send North Carolina such persons 


Fortescue, iii. no. 1724. 677 was the strength battalion the Irish establish- 
ment after augmentation. no. 1726. 

53rd and 54th had returned from Gibraltar 1768, the 15th from North 
America the same year, the 37th from Minorca 1769. Fortescue, iii. no. 1799. 

Ibid. no. order letters concerning this expedition nos. 1724, 
1726, 1727, 1710, 1728. No. 1710 dated Sept 16th the original, but 
expedition from England was then envisaged, and clearly relates the king’s orders 
October transports for the four regiments were Cork the second week 
December, and December was the embarkation date given. 

Harvey, adjutant-general, wrote October that sudden start has forwarded 
the Corps which were destined the spring for N.A. far the 57th inclusive 
3/5, 89. 

believe shall actually embark (which, this country, somewhat different 
from being ordered embark) towards the end the month wrote Sir James Murray 
the 57th Foot his sister November. indebted Miss Smythe 
Methven for permission consult the letters Sir James Murray, who took part 


this expedition. See Letters from America, 1773-1780 (Manchester 1951) (later 
referred Robson), 16. 
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might choose entrust with the command, along with 
what forces could spare. North Carolina had been chosen 
call forth those who may have sense the duty they owe 
their mother country’, Virginia and South Carolina being 
mentioned later possibilities finally, ‘when the business 
compleated the regiments should proceed New 

The detailed instructions followed quickly. John Pownall, 
under-secretary the American department, was work 
them the same day, Rochford,* the southern 
secretary, informed the Admiralty the project, and ordered 
vessels provided Cork for the troops December. 
The same vessels were take Ireland the 32nd and 36th 
Regiments replacements for the 53rd and 54th. Officers’ 
tents and camp necessaries would put board the transports 
the Thames (20 tons for each regiment); tons baggage 
was allowed each regiment women and servants for 
each regiment would embark addition the normal establish- 
ment 477 men, including officers. The usual stoppage was 
made out the men’s pay for victualling during the 
This embarkation the old number 477 was similarly notified 
the lord-lieutenant Ireland, Harcourt, October 
the southern secretary. Each regiment was embark ten 
companies two sergeants, three corporals, one drummer and 
thirty-eight privates, leaving behind Ireland one captain, one 
lieutenant, one ensign, three sergeants, and four corporals 
recruiting party. The two additional companies the aug- 
mentation each regiment (to 677 men) were remain, one 
Ireland and one England, until further orders. The 68th 
Regt. would move from Scotland Ireland further re- 

October, Barrington requested the American secretary 
issue the necessary commands for the disembarkation and 
disposition the five regiments North America the next 
day, Dartmouth therefore wrote stated the belief 
that the appearance respectable force the southward, 
under the command able and experienced officer, would 
restore order and government North and South Carolina, 


Fortescue, iii. no. 1728. 


Ibid. no. Pownall was under-secretary the department, 
January 1776. 

William Henry, fourth earl Rochford (1717-81), was secretary state for the 
southern department, December 1775. 

1/680, 403-4. For the correspondence between the Admiralty and the 
War Office the subject transport for this expedition, see W.O. 1/865 and 875. 
For analysis Irish regiment 477 men, see W.O. 8/6, 88-95. 

1/680, 407-9. See also W.O. 3/5, 89. Simon, Earl Harcourt 
was lord-lieutenant 1772-7. 


5/167, 331. 5/92, 539-52. 
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Virginia, and Georgia further widening the objective). 
The 10,000 stand spare arms already ordered for the earlier, 
more limited, expedition were added the supplies being pre- 
The whole expedition, under naval convoy, would 
proceed Cape Fear River, which place there good ground 
hope they will immediately joined the Highland emi- 
grants settled that well the Highland 
emigrants, was expected the inhabitants four five the 
back counties would also stand forward for the king: ‘it 
these circumstances which have induced the resolution sending 
troops North Carolina’. The command the expedition 
would there assumed general officer chosen Howe— 
who was order him proceed once naval vessel Cape 
Fear River. There should await the arrival the force from 
Cork, meanwhile collecting information, material, and two 
three small vessels with able pilots, conduct the fleet from 
Ireland into the Cape Fear River. The general chosen was not 
confined any particular province—his own judgement 
would lead him decide what was best. After quieting one 
province, and re-establishing the authority the king’s govern- 
ment, could proceed another, leaving the support and pro- 
tection the newly established government corps the 
well affected Dartmouth hoped that the time 
navigation the northern coasts North America became 
practicable the spring 1776, the whole the regular troops 
might have finished their operations the south, that they 
could then join the main army. 

Dartmouth went discuss the steps necessary re- 
establish justice and authority the southern colonies—the 
taking oaths allegiance and the like: possibly the people 
rash enough appear the open field against the 
King’s troops, and hazard action which case the matter 
will soon decided the advantage Government’. This 
did not expect, the measure sending the expedition had 


been adopted principally upon the encouragement held out 
the Governors 


such respectable force was such might make safe for the 
friends government shew themselves, they should soon prevail 
over those who having found means getting the sword into their 
hands, have hitherto been able effect their rebellious purposes 
without comptrol 


Success would depend upon considerable number the 
inhabitants taking arms support government. 


1See above, pp. 538-9, and Dartmouth the Ordnance Board, October, 
below, 543. 
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Dartmouth hoped were not deceived the assurances given, 
for 


‘little more will effected than the gaining possession some 
respectable post the southward, where the officers and servants 
government may find protection, and from which the rebels may 
annoyed sudden and unexpected attacks their towns upon the 
coast during the open part the winter.’ 


Finally, Howe could also send detachment join the ex- 
pedition, considered would aid any 

The Ordnance Board was warned Dartmouth October 
that two companies artillery were hold themselves ready for 
embarkation accompany body’ the forces. train 
artillery with proper quantity ammunition and every other 
article necessary and incident thereto’ was likewise pre- 
pared, the whole ready embark Cork the latter. 
end November. The 10,000 stand arms already prepara- 
tion were now detained proceed upon the service for 
which this body troops was 

Meanwhile, the Admiralty was also making its preparations. 
October, Sandwich wrote Rear-Admiral Shuldham, who 
was replacing Vice-Admiral Graves commander-in-chief 
North American waters, and was shortly sail for that 
five regiments from Ireland were ordered embark without 
delay, the transports being already engaged, and will probably 
sail the beginning December’. Their destination was North 
Carolina, order take possession that province, and 
make powerful diversion the attacks the rebels the 
north. Sir Peter Parker, recently appointed second command 
American waters, would have the conduct the expedition. 
the Admiralty understood that 28-gun ships were rather too 
large get the shall muster all the small 20-gun 
ships that can got ready time and appropriate them this 
service’. arriving Boston, Shuldham was send any 
small craft that might use, and which could spared, 
await the arrival the expedition 


you can with privacy procure any pilots for that coast, might 
material service; but you must upon your guard about 
keeping this matter impenetrable secret, unless you should find 
necessary communicate General Howe the commander 
chief the Army America 


The expedition continued enlarged. October, 


5/92, 539-52. 5/161, 106. 

The voyage took him sixty-one days (Sandwich Papers, 104). 

Fear River. Commodore Sir Peter Parker (1721-1811) became rear- 
admiral 1777, and commanded the Jamaica station 1778-82. 
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seven regiments were take 28th and seven companies 
the 46th which had been part normal reinforcements dis- 
patched Howe October from Cork had put into Milford 
Haven under stress the weather, and repair damages the 
transports caused storm. Rochford informed Barrington 
October that the troops would landed, and quartered 
around Milford Haven, the transports would ordered the 
Admiralty remain there, and further orders would given 
about re-embarkation.? This addition led increase four 
battalion guns the artillery Dartmouth 
informed Howe November that Cape Fear River was still 
the rendezvous, but would not admit ships large 
draught water account its bar, and large body 
troops could not receive the protection and assistance necessary 


_in disembarkation, the general command would have decide 


either land force North Carolina, else South Carolina 
—to Charles Town Port Royal Harbour. Enclosing copies 
letters sent Governors Martin and Lord William Campbell 
dated November, Dartmouth was already speculating the 
possible advantages expected from the expedition, because 
the effect very precarious’. Even failed, there were 
many situations the south where the army could posted 
with great security, and healthy situation until the season 
arrived for joining the main body, and this junction could 
made with greater advantage and much earlier date than 
would possible from 

November, Germain instructed the Admiralty ap- 
point convoy accompany the force seven regiments in- 
tended ‘to give countenance and protection His Majesty’s 
well affected subjects inhabitants the southern provinces, and 
assist the suppression rebellion and restoration legal 
government there’. The Admiralty were give him, for the 
king’s information, the names the ships appointed, and the 
officer command the whole. also notified the Admiralty 
that they would issue the necessary directions for the victualling 
the two artillery companies, 200 strong, board the three 
transports which had been provided the Ordnance Board tor 
the artillery stores and artillery companies, making the usual 
The dispositions for loading these three transports, 


Fortescue, iii. no. 1734, George III North, October. 

1/680. The 28th and 46th had both returned from North America 
1767. 

5/161, 109. 5/92, 

5/122; 32, 33, 40. The American department notified the Admiralty 
February 1776 that was not usual make any stoppage from the pay 
the corps artillery account provisions supplied them during the voyage. 
5/123, 54. 
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the Earl Derby, the Nancy, and the Noble Bounty, had been 
approved the Ordnance Board 

Barrington added some further details, writing Howe 
November. The 53rd, 54th, and 57th regiments were 
augmented the same numbers all the regiments under 
Howe’s command, soon they came the British establish- 
ment.? hospital staff had been appointed, one physician, 
one surveyor and physician extraordinary, two surgeons, two 
apothecaries, and cight Germain informed Howe 
November that hoped the expedition would embark before 
the end the month. The priorities and immediate steps 
October had now changed hopes, and even tentative excuses— 
Germain said that even were there further delays, the troops 
would any case join Howe much earlier and better state 
for service than they were sent out from England the 
October had descended Germain’s ‘transit camp’ 
November. 

The difficulties preparing expedition now came the 
was these difficulties which ultimately caused the final 
change character the expedition notified Germain 
with detailed instructions issued the commanders, the naval 
convoy force not ready, the not finally fitted, the 
Ordnance stores still load, and the composition the force 
not finally decided When the fleet eventually left Cork 
February four months had elapsed since the expedition 
had first been ordered The Admiralty had detailed escorting 
fleet November, consisting the Bristol (50 guns), the 
Actaeon, Boreas, Solebay, and Syren (28), the Deal Castle and 
Sphynx (20), the Hawke (10), and the Thunder But George 
Jackson, second secretary the Admiralty, wrote Sandwich 
December that the Boreas was damaged, and ‘it un- 
avoidable taking her into The Sphynx and Active 
were still Portsmouth Palliser reporting 

5/161, 111(b). 


They came off the Irish establishment December. W.O. 8/6. For their 
establishments and augmentations December 1775—24 December 1776, see W.O. 
24/486. 

4/273, 55-7. For list the necessaries provided for the seven regiments, 
see 1/890, 1-5, reprinted Curtis, The Organization the British Army 
the American Revolution (New Haven, 1920), pp. 186-7. 

5/92, 633-8. See below, pp. 550, 553. 

The expedition did not sail December 1775, often stated, nor was com- 
posed given Fortescue, History the British Army, iii. 180, 

5/122, 36. 

Sandwich Papers,i.81. Replaced the Active. George Jackson, later Duckett, 
was second secretary the Admiralty, and judge-advocate 

Ibid. 87-8. 
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Sandwich January 1776 that misfortunes seldom come 
alone noted the Deal Castle run ashore,! and the frigates were 
still not assembled 

The Admiralty submitted Pownall November 
state the transports ordered for the original intention 
carrying five regiments from Cork North America. This 
showed 


Tons 


The Nancy 151 Sailed November for the Nore take 
board sick men belonging 32nd 
Regt. Foot. 


The Marquis Complete, their camp equipage aboard, 
Rockingham 359 and ordered Gravesend. 
Myrtle 322 
Saville 351 
King George 273 
Adm. Shuldham 361 
Blessing 229 
Union 343 


Earl Orford Complete Deptford. 
Content 282 
Lord North 303 
Jenny 256 
Emanuel 154 


Neva 215 Deptford. Cabins complete. Water 
filling. Provisions part board. 

Rachel and Mary 320 

Ann Isabella 287 

Nancy 388 

Good Intent 315 


Golden Rule 214 Deptford. Cabins complete. Water 
filling. Provisions part board. 
Robert and 
Elizabeth 234 


Aurora 369 Cabins complete, water 


Philip Stephens, secretary the Admiralty, reported 
Pownall December that thirteen the troop transports 
had arrived ‘in the Downes’ December, six which were 
take troops from Portsmouth Ireland. December, 
these sailed from the and the 32nd and 36th Regts. 
embarked Spithead, were sea six transports Decem- 
These six met adverse winds, and were driven 


Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS. iii. 167-8. 39. 

5/122, 49. Philip Stephens (1728-1809) was secretary the Board 
Admiralty 1763-95. Ibid. 56. 58. 
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December, seventeen transports had arrived Cork, and 
the six joined them December, the 
Marquis Rockingham transport was lost off Cork Head, with 
three companies the 32nd Foot board, only men being 
Embarkation was not completed until early January. 
The three Ordnance transports were ordered Cork 
Germain November.* his instruction, Germain 
considered December whether some small carts for carrying 
ammunition with the field train could not prepared and put 
board the Ordnance transports without causing any delay 
they did not leave the Thames till December, one still having 
load arms late February 1776, the 
Ordnance Board were requesting instructions from the American 
department for the master further transport, the Elizabeth, 
laden with stores for the expedition. This master had received 
orders from two different departments, and was now told get 
Cork soon possible, though the expedition had then 
January 1776, Palliser noted one met 
severe weather, proved leaky, and put into Bristol’. directed 
the Victualling Board hire replacement, shift the cargo, and 


send the replacement Cork, where, Parker had left, should 
wait for convoy.’ 


The composition the force was altered the request 
Cornwallis proceed the expedition, and that his own regi- 
ment, the 33rd should with him, place one not 
‘as yet sufficiently disciplined employ’d with advantage 
the Cornwallis understood that the principal 


command was given one the Major-Generals now 
America 


the opinion the Lords the Cabinet that would useful 
permit Lord Cornwallis go, his example will give credit and 
spirit our proceedings against America. The ardour the nation 
this cause has not hitherto arisen the pitch one could wish, and 
certainly should encouraged wherever 


The regiments Ireland had received orders embark Cork, 
and concentration around that port was carried out after 


5/122, pp. 69-70. 

Sandwich Papers, 93. See also Annual Register, 1775 ‘Chronicle’, 187, 
and Barrington George III, January 1776, Fortescue, iii. no. 1807. 

5/161, 118. Ibid. 5/122, 60. 

5/256, 32-3. Sandwich Papers, 93. 

Charles, second Cornwallis (1738-1805), was major-general 1775. His 
regiment had returned from Minorca 1769. For description 1775, ex- 
ceedingly well disciplined see Lamb, Memoirs his own Life (Dublin, 1811), 90. 

North the king, November 1775, Fortescue, iii. no. 1770. 


see also the king’s reply, no. 1771; W.O. 1/680, 427-31; and Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Stopford Sackville MSS. ii. 19. 
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but not until November was the royal message 
requiring the services the regiments the Irish establishment 
received the Irish house commons.? The lord-lieutenant 
wrote Weymouth, the southern secretary, December that 
had received news since October the time when 
might expect the transports Cork convey the regiments 
under orders for America. further stated that Cornwallis’s 
regiment could got Cork able embark without 
further delaying the transports, would replace the 53rd.4 
December, Cornwallis was ordered Germain embark 
the course this month’. was command the expedition 
until arrived Cape Fear, when would come under the 
officer sent there Howe, and hand over that officer 
sealed dispatch containing the king’s orders. Only superior 
officer had arrived was Cornwallis open these instructions, and 
carry them out. Meanwhile, arrival the transports Cork, 
tion was carried out the first week completed 
January, but the frigates not being come delayed their sailing 
and yet have account their This corre- 
spondent the earl Huntingdon thought pleasant ‘to find 
earnest spirit the troops that service, and all those 
that were not embark lamenting their fate, and offering 
February, this same writer thought that 
the expedition did not soon sail, ‘it will all probability 
countermanded Despite this delay, the expedition was not 
fully equipped with ordinary camp necessaries when 
Detailed instructions were first given Germain the 
Admiralty December Parker was given corre- 
sponding orders the Board. These instructions were part 
the orders given the same day for the operations the 
land force, which stated that the expedition was ready sail. 
The object the expedition was endeavour restore legal 
government the southern colonies, with the assistance the 
well affected inhabitants. North Carolina, Virginia, and South 


1H. Woollwright, history the Fifty Seventh (West Middlesex) Regiment 
Foot 1755-1881 (London, 1893), (later referred Woollwright), pp. 42-3. 

Ibid. also Annual Register, 1775, Chronicle 175. 

See above, pp. 541-2. 

1/681, 163-4. See also postcripts 5/92, 759-71 and Barrington 
Howe, December, W.O. 4/273, 58. Thomas Thynne, third viscount Weymouth 
first marquis Bath, succeeded Rochford southern secretary, 
November 1775, being replaced Hillsborough November 1779. 

5/92, 775-9. 

Embarkation returns for the 15th, 33rd, 37th, 54th and 57th Regts. were sent 
Barrington the commander the forces Munster January. 1/991. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings iii. 167-8, January. 170. 

See, e.g., the 57th Regt., W.O. 1/890, 14, 19. 5/122, 46. 
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Carolina, were named (in that order) likely spheres action, 
Charles Town being especially pointed out 


‘the seat commerce all that part America, and consequently 
the place where the most essential interest the planters are con- 
centered, the restoration legal government there, must, and will, 
have very important consequences 


refused submit, was attacked. Should these 
objects fail, Savannah Georgia was considered safe station 
for retreat. When the operations were over, the expedition was 
join Howe early the spring possible, but leaving such 
troops behind might secure the well-affected from danger 
insult. The officer commanding was report regularly Howe, 
and obey any alterations Howe might make, and also report 
occasion should require Germain. civil arrangements, 
there was pardon all laying down their arms; the 
provincial congress, committees safety, and other unlawful 
associations were judges were administer 
justice, and hold their courts, according the laws and con- 
stitution the colonies. The principal instigators were not 
pardoned, hostilities were carried out against those towns 
and places not submitting, and all persons continuing arms 
were liable have their property seized and 

Whilst the delays continued, they became the main topic 
correspondence between those principally interested. The king 
was deeply concerned the believed that view 
the vigour shown the rebels, must show that the English 
lion when roused has not only his wonted resolution, but has 
added the swiftness the racehorse’. Every department had 
been ready for the southern expedition three weeks sooner than 
the Navy, but George III ascribed this the difficulty ob- 
taining sailors. wrote Sandwich January, cannot 
too strongly inculcate the necessity setting all official forms 
aside that the least delay the engaging transports ’.2 Sandwich 
replied the same day, declining accept this excuse offered 
the king. explained that the first orders had been for 
the transports ready the beginning December, and 
that they had been, had also the naval vessels, except the 
Bristol. argued that the elements were warring against the 
British Providence, scapegoat for many shortcomings the 


5/92, 759-71. Addressed Clinton, the officer appointed command 
expedition the southern colonies. January 1776 Germain, writing 
Howe, considered not more than two regiments would have remain the south. 
5/93, 

Fortescue, iii. no. 1810. Also printed Sandwich Papers, 102-3. The correct 
order letters from internal evidence nos. 1808, 1810, 1809, and not placed 
Fortescue. See also Palliser Sandwich, January, 97. 
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War American Independence, was already taking hand 
against the British. With grim forebodings for the future, 
Sandwich insisted that the king would never have sea ex- 
pedition that will readiness near the given time this 
has been’. The king had mentioned ‘some things that have 
been thrown out, intimating that has been hinted that the 
naval department has not been expeditious the equipment 
the southern expedition they might have been’. Sandwich 
denied the accusation delay was caused 
nothing that human wisdom could guard However, 
Parker was now instructed that ships for which was waiting 
did not join him before was ready sail from Cork, should 
sail without them, and leave one his squadron follow him 
soon the missing ships arrived. Rules must not 
attended to’, wrote Sandwich, echoing the king, ‘unless they 
are such would prejudice the immediate purpose they were 
broken The intervention Providence was next taken 
Germain, writing Howe February. Every effort 
had made the different departments bring forward 
the preparations for the campaigns America, but severity 
the weather beyond what has ever been known 
this country had very much obstructed the service the naval 
This theme was continued the amended in- 
structions March. The armament intended for the ex- 
pedition its preparation, and before could collected 
Cork, had met with much delay from contrary winds, bad 
weather, and ‘from other accidents’ that the whole plan 
operations should 

Meanwhile, what events America? the first confer- 
ence Admiral Shuldham had with General Howe after his ar- 
rival, found Howe had received instructions send general 
from Boston with reinforcement co-operate with Lord 
Dunmore and Governor Martin Virginia and the Carolinas 
‘This made necessary communicate the General your 
Lordship’s private letter that subject before sailed and 
need now only inform you that have consulted and determined 
the proper dispositions those instructions into execution, 
consequence which, Major-General Clinton with two companies 
light infantry board two transports, accompanied the Mercury 


and Falcon sloop with such pilots could procured, are now under 
sailing orders upon that service 


Fortescue, iii. no. 1809. 2C.0. 5/93, 33. 5/93, 717-20. 

October. See above, pp. 543-4. 

Sandwich Papers, 104, January 1776. See also Abbott, New York 
the American Revolution (New York, 1929), 169, and Washington, Official 
Letters Congress vols., second Boston edition), 71-2, 79, 83. The expedition 
did not sail December 1775, nor was the force large stated van Tyne, 
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This expedition was sail the light infantry 
being from the 4th and 44th Regts. There was also 
company Highlanders, raised Clinton, commanded 
Mr. Campbell, and composed chiefly some Americans taken 
sea, and some deserters, belonging Lord 
Rawdon, who was accompany Clinton A.D.C., was looking 
forward learning his business under able 
was not aware the destination, for the plan had originated 
England, and believed foreign troops were take part, 
emulation between them and our soldiers which would very 
beneficial the service. thought the rebels could not possibly 
last out beyond this campaign, you give the necessary 
means carrying the war with Howe wrote 
the American department January that hoped Clinton 
would sail January that day, wished the troops 
had sailed from Europe time have arrived their destina- 
tion the middle latter end November. himself would 
have left the southern provinces untouched until the rebels had 
been defeated around New York, which was event much 
consequence that our utmost strength should exerted accom- 
plish before designs less importance were taken inconsist- 
ent with the general plan operations for the ensuing campaign. 

Howe presumed the southern rebels would have been less 
able defend themselves had they not been roused the con- 
duct their governors, ‘who have not, fear, the power 
supporting them re-establishing the interests government 
any degree’. reported that the destination the regi- 
ments the southward ‘was promulgated here private 
letters from England’; did not doubt the rebels being 
possession the intelligence very soon after arrived, and Lee 
had gone from the army consequence But fact 
The American Revolution (New York, 1905), 68; Whitton, The American 
War Independence (London, 1931), (later referred Whitton), 128, 
Fortescue, History the British Army, iii. 180. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS. iii. 

Ibid. pp. 172-3. See also Memoir and Letters William Glanville Evelyn, 4th 
Foot, from North America 1774-1776, ed. Scull (Oxford, 1879), pp. 78, 81-2, and 
General Sir William Howe’s orderly book Charlestown, Boston, and Halifax, June 
1775—26 May 1776, ed. Hale and Stevens (London, 1890), pp. 192, 194. 
Henry Clinton (1738-1805) was appointed local lieutenant-general America 


March 1776, and substantive lieutenant-general 1777; commander-in-chief 
America succession Howe 1778-81. 

Fortescue, iii. no. 1906, Sandwich the king, September 1776. C.O. 5/93, 67. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS. iii. 177, 167. 

iii. Palliser’s views the demands the army America 
December 1775, Sandwich Papers, 88. 5/93, 61. 

5/93, 65-72. Gage had informed Dartmouth September 1774 that 
people here get very early and good intelligence every thing transacting 
The Correspondence General Thomas Gage 1763-1775, ed. Carter vols., New 
Haven, 1931-3), 375. See also 402. 
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Charles Lee was sent Washington put New York good 
condition defence circumstances would permit—and 
New York seems have been given the most attention the 
first half Lee reached New York February, and 
remained there until appointed the southern command 
(Virginia, Georgia, North and South Carolina) Both 
Gage and Howe over-estimated the rebel knowledge British 
plans: June, when the expedition was actually committed 
the attack Charles Town, John Hancock, President 
Congress wrote 


From the secrecy with which the ministry carry their machinations, 
neither know their views, how near our enemies may 
haps this moment they are landing some part our country 


Howe ended insisting that did not get considerable 
force enable him act early, the rebels would have ample 
time entrench every strong position. could capture 
New York, but could not carry their entrenched camps without 
considerable Moreover, should Clinton successful 
raising the well-affected inhabitants, and securing objectives 
might important hold, Howe could not call him back the 
main army unless Clinton could represent that the inhabitants 
were able maintain their situation despite the withdrawal 
regular troops. The rebel army should not despised—there 
were many European soldiers it, all most the young men 
spirit the country, exceedingly diligent and attentive 
their military profession. considered the strength his 
army for the spring did not give much hope bringing the rebels 
decisive 

Clinton actually sailed from Boston January, provided 
with blank commissions for officers case should found 
advisable embody provincials, whilst Howe had also given 
commissions three gentlemen long North Carolina secure 
the attachment the The small expedition was 
off New York February,’ but arrived Cape Fear 
March, too late make junction with the North Carolina 
loyalists, who had risen prematurely, and were defeated Moore’s 


1See Letters Members the Continental Congress, ed. Burnett vols., 
Washington, 1921-36), no. 485. See also nos. 494, 696. 

nos. 523, 526, 528, 530. 

Ibid. no. also no. 644 the same writer May. 

letter Dartmouth November 1775, Howe ascribed the present security 
the rebels their strong entrenchments tho raw soldiers, are neverthe- 
less accustomed the use arms’, 5/92, 642-3, 646. 

5/93, 65-72. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS. See Burnett, op. cit. no. 509, where 
Clinton’s destination was assumed Virginia. 
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Creek, Even after this reverse, Governor Martin 
was still optimistic, though very critical the delay, and ap- 
prehensive the approaching hot season. insisted that 
whatever could effected must carried out immediately 
the arrival the troops from England, before the climate over- 
came them.? 

The fiasco North Carolina seriously impaired the purpose 
the expedition. Unaware this event, Germain made the 
final change the character the expedition the amended 
instructions March.* Clinton was now instructed re- 
consider the whole plan. If, upon the arrival the expedition 
Cape Fear, felt nothing real substantial advantage could 
and the making any attempt would cause too great 
losses amongst unseasoned troops the hot weather, was 
proceed northwards with the whole force join These 
instructions were confirmed Germain, writing Howe, 
March was told prepare for the arrival these troops, 
which would enable him begin the main cperations May 
early May, Germain told Howe that the southern 
expedition had orders join him early possible, and 
let nothing stand the way that 

Clinton reported Howe March from Cape Fear that 
the expedition had not yet Providence had again 
intervened—a very heavy gale had dispersed the fleet shortly 
after leaving Cork, and the transport, with part the 
57th Regt. aboard, put back into Cornwallis, board 
the Bristol, noted March winds contrary always’: the 
ships company with him, only were troop transports. 
saw chance arriving Cape Fear before the end 
did not arrive until though many transports 
arrived before The main body did not land till May, 
and the camp was not organized until May, 

1See Miller, Origins the American Revolution (London, 1945), 339; 


McCrady, South Carolina the Revolution vols., London, 1901-2), (later referred 
McCrady), 131-2. 


5/93, 297-302. Clinton, March. See also the Narrative proceed- 
ings body Loyalists North Carolina’ forwarded Howe Germain 
April, ibid. pp. 287-96. 

See above, pp. 545, 550. 5/93, 717-20. Ibid. pp. 137-51. 

233. Ibid. pp. 282-3. 

Sandwich Papers, Woollwright, 46. 

The Correspondence Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis, ed. Ross vols., 
London, For further particulars the dispersal the fleet, see Sandwich 
Papers, Ross, op. cit. 22. 

The expedition did not arrive one body May, suggested Whitton, 
129. Some the 57th Regt. arrived April; Clinton reported Howe 
April five six transports arrived. 

Woollwright, 47. Also 5/93, 426, and Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS. 
iii. 172-3. composition the force Cape Fear was not stated Macmunn, 
The American War Independence Perspective (London, 1938), 124. 
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Cornwallis reported Germain the intention Clinton move 
from Cape Fear soon the transports were watered; 
himself expected the destination the army under Howe. 
From what had heard since his arrival, Cornwallis must 
still more lament the fatal delays that prevented the armament 
from arriving time’, was convinced that would have 
produced ‘the most hanpy effects this and probably the 
other southern Clinton had informed Germain 
May that saw hope immediate success North Carolina. 
There was water carriage, and shortage horses and waggons. 
would have penetrate least hundred miles into country 
every inch which would probably defended. thought 
South Carolina very little different. Charlestown would 
difficult’, and its capture would contribute little 
the re-establishment order. Georgia was not possible for 
climatic reasons. Moreover, was more and more the 
opinion that attempt assemble the friends government, 
far from producing any satisfactory purposes, served only 
inflame men’s minds, and sacrifice the friends abandoned 
the rage and fury the therefore intended 
proceed very Clinton did not receive the amended 
instructions March until had committed his force the 
operation against Charles 

view his opinion the strength Charles Town 
May, what induced Clinton make attempt against 
Despite the assurances given Germain Howe, Clinton 
rightly assumed from his instructions that discretion action 
was given him. From the camp Long Island, South Carolina, 
when the operation was over, Clinton made his apologia 
stated had received letters from Howe May, 
who did not appear call him for immediate assistance 
the opening the campaign the north, nor did name either 
the time the place for joining him. Indeed, rather seemed 
wish some operations take place the southern colonies, 
and pointed out Charles Town object importance. Be- 
fore these letters had been received, Clinton had intended 
proceed Chesapeake but view them, and also 
intelligence that the works Sullivan’s Island, ‘the key 
Charles Town Harbour’, were imperfect and unfinished 


Ross, op. cit. 22. 5/93, 919-24. 

Brought the Ranger sloop, May. 

5/93, 947-54. See also Annual Register 1776, History Europe’, pp. 
159-63, and Chronicle’, 156. The best secondary account McCrady, chapter 
vii, with excellent plate showing the positions the ships June, facing 140. 
The account given Fortescue, History the British Army, iii. 181, garbled 
and incorrect several details. 

See Cornwallis’s statement May, above, 553. 
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was induced attempt the reduction Charles Town, 
‘it never was intention this season the year have proceeded 


further than Sullivan’s Island without moral certainty rapid 
success 


The expedition had left Cape Fear May, and had been 
joined few leagues from Charles Town the Ranger sloop, 
and some missing transports the the sloop, 
Clinton had received the instructions dated March, and 
consideration, determined proceed with the 
Unfortunately ‘delays various kinds have intervened and 
his ‘coup main’ became something too much like formal 
siege’. and Cornwallis had agreed the army could best 
co-operate with the intended movements the fleet taking 
possession Long Island, represented communicate with 
Sullivan’s Island ford passable low water. moving 
Long Island, his first task had been ascertain this ford— 
his unspeakable mortification inches deep the most 
low water had been represented, was feet, rendering 
his operations ‘limited and confined’. had boats for 600 
700 but was reduced the possibility one attack without 
being able favour that any diversion. had thus in- 
formed the commodore the army could not play big part, but 
would make every possible diversion the naval attack, send 
him two battalions act with him, general officer charge. 
‘It seemed understood’ the army should give the best 
support could—and the story went on, until had 
covered the fleet commencing the attack 

Parker sent Sandwich for his private information copy 
the letters which had passed between Clinton and himself from 
the time sailing from Cape Sandwich would then 
‘more master the subject able judge whether have from 
the first maintained the honour the British flag, and whether 
his Majesty’s naval forces under command and under your 
Lordship’s auspices have done their had also written 
long letter the secretary the Admiralty which would give 

The fort was begun January, and was unfinished the time the attack. 
McCrady, 137, was not known Fort Moultrie implied Fortescue, 
History the British Army, iii. 181, until after the events June. 

large fleet British vessels was seen off Dewees Island miles North Charles 
Town May; anchored few miles north June (McCrady, 137). 

Annual Register account states that orders from Howe for the expedition 


proceed northward arrived Cape Fear when the expedition had left for Charles Town. 
These orders have not been traced. 


Parker estimated 600 men—fifteen flat bottom boats. Sandwich Papers, 139. 
For Clinton’s later defence himself, and criticism Parker, see Miller, 
The Triumph Freedom, 1775-1783 (Boston, 1948), 117, 
For this correspondence, see Sandwich Papers, 130-43. 
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every information that may necessary publicly known 
These letters which passed between the two commanders clearly 
reveal the small extent co-operation which took place, despite 
frequent protestations desire for mutual co-operation and 
assistance. the early stages, they were different vessels, 
Clinton declining offer move Parker’s ship, the Bristol, 
‘my exceeding bad state health sea would make very 
inconvenient for this time remove’. Parker main- 
tained, plans might have been formed and carried into execution 
with more ease than they can June, 
Parker informed Clinton the vessels were ready for action, and 
hoped soon hear and informed the army’s plan 


‘as not master the extent your plan informed the 
intelligence you have had and the observations you have made [wrote 
Parker], whether you have any intentions (now you have drawn 
the rebel’s attention one point) make attempt during our 
attack land the main and march the back 
cannot say ’.4 


Finally, June, the day the operation, both commanders 
were ignorant each other’s moves, and there seems have 
been only slight liaison between them for this crucial 


The fleet had anchored few miles north Charles Town 
June, and from then until June was spent sounding the 
bar and marking the channel with though the latter 
date Cornwallis had but three pilots, that can find yet who 
will undertake carry the frigates over the bar’ 


‘they differ much from themselves times that much dependence 
cannot placed them, nor can get information how many ships 
can anchor within the bar whether, should there batteries, the 
ships can get near enough 
The proposal coup against Sullivan’s Island was 
turned down and June, was Clinton’s intention 
take possession the north end Long Island, when our 
operations would become ‘very simple, secure, and hope 
should precede hostilities, the more would give op- 
portunity ‘squinting Sullivan’s Island’. the frigates 
crossing the bar, boat should sent shore with flag 


main reasons there were few decisive landing operations for 
some two and half centuries before the second world war were firstly, the peculiar 
difficulties involved days sail, and secondly, the shunning co-operation 
service leaders, involving subordination one service the other. 
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truce—‘ intelligent officer will able discover much 
The frigates and transports crossed the bar June, the flag 
truce boat being duly sent off, but was fired and returned 
without achieving its The manoeuvre was repeated 
June, the proclamation from Clinton warning the inhabitants 
Charleston their peril, exhorting them return their 
duty, and offering free pardon all who submitted, and laid 
down their the same day, landing was made 
Long Island about 500 

Although the South Carolina regular troops were not included 
the Continental Army until September, Charles Lee, com- 
mander the southern department, began issuing orders direct 
Colonel Moultrie Sullivan’s Island June, without con- 
sulting advising Rutledge, the president and commander-in- 
chief South Carolina. Command all forces, regular and 
militia, was vested Lee William Moultrie had been 
colonel the Regiment Horse the South Carolina Pro- 
vincial Militia. became colonel the Second Regt. raised 


the Provincial Congress 1775, and was have been 


ceeded command the fort Sullivan’s Island had action 
not taken place Clinton himself landed Long 
Island June,’ and the whole force, excepting few recruits 
left board the transports way deception, appears 
have been ashore which day the Bristol was got 
over the June, Parker was aware the troops were 
not able take the share expected them because the absence 
ford, but suggested that use the fleet boats, during 
the course our firing, perhaps opportunity may found 
make descent near the This attempt would 


unexpected, and might probably succeed, but was left 
Clinton 


‘the best judge this matter, and know you have taken such un- 
common pains reconnoitring and endeavouring gain intelligence 
that sure shall have the best support that can 


intended attack June, about twelve o’clock perhaps 
the day but the attack was put off Clinton’s request 
Sunday which day the wind and weather proved 


Sandwich Papers, 137. Clinton repeated the same device Rhode Island 
1780 (W. Willcox, Rhode Island British Strategy, 1780-1781’, Journal 
Modern History, xvii. 311). 

McCrady, 139. Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1776, pp. 380-1. 

ii. 14-15, 147-8. Moultrie (1730-1805) was appointed brigadier- 
general the Continental Congress, September 1776 (ibid. 204). 

Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1776, pp. 380-1. 

McCrady, 145. The Magazine suggests June, pp. 458-60. 

McCrady, 140. Sandwich Papers, 139. Ibid. 139-40. 
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unfavourable. Clinton still intended his utmost cause 
diversion and The attack was finally made 
June, and failed 


unfortunate attempt upon Charles Town [wrote Sir James 
July 1776], one the most singular events that has yet 
conspired degrade the name the British nation another 
invariable succession crosses and disappointments, have hitherto 
persecuted all our attempts ’.? 


Rawdon, now deputy adjutant-general the expedition, was 
equally shaken the events Charles Town.* thought 
our force had been sufficient, but long train little accidents 
has entirely frustrated every purpose this expedition’. The 
delay met with leaving Ireland had been the cause inability 
achieve anything North Carolina, where the impatience 
the loyalists had hurried them into inconsiderate’ attempt 
join Governor Martin without waiting for support from Great 
Britain, ‘in consequence which all their leading men were 
The next object, said Rawdon, was certainly the 
reduction Charles Town 


nest privateers which had very much annoyed our vessels, and 
was besides example which was looked all the other 
southern provinces. this account was resolved attempt it, 
though knew perfectly well that could not easy task 
the approaches both land and sea were difficult and strongly 


The initiative came from the Commodore, notwithstanding all 
obstacles wind, fortifications, etc., Parker gallantly resolved 
try what could Rawdon explained that the army 
had moved Long Island the hopes being able assist 
Parker getting upon the rear the battery the south end 
the lower deck guns the Foudroyant, six and twenty 
Clinton had been ‘cruelly deceived assurances from many 
people, who pretended know the country there being 
ford between Long Island and Sullivan’s Island. low water, 
indeed, there was great extent dry sand between the two 
islands, but intersected channels 100 yards wide, and 


Sandwich Papers, 141. 

Robson, 23. The Indian risings due begin when Clinton moved against 
Charles Town—Shawnees, Mingoes and Delawares against Virginia, Cherokees and 
Creeks against Georgia—similarly ended failure August. 

Hist. Comm., Hastings MSS. iii. 174-8. 

The Commodore was tempted evil wrote Murray, and the General 
was prevailed upon assist him’. Robson, pp. 24-5. 

For the rebel forces Sullivan’s Island, McCrady, 143, 145. There were some 
435 men the Fort, and 780 men the advanced post facing Long Island. 
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feet Again, pilots had assured Parker they would 
bring him near the rebel’s works that his tops would com- 
mend them but either through fright mistake they brought 
him near 800 yards distance. thought the long action 
‘by far the grandest sight ever the alone 
firing near 160 barrels severer action has seldom 
been seen.’ 

There had been boats sufficient embark 700 men, but they 
would have been obliged have advanced channel narrow 
only admit one boat abreast exposed the fire three- 
gun battery which directly confronted Had they landed 
spite these difficulties, there was very strong entrenchment, 
and hazardous attempt would have been, would have 
been tried rather than have deserted the fleet critical 
situation, but the two small vessels cover the landing ran 

Another participant described the general relief leaving 
Charles Town: for his part, was already perfectly satisfied 


with what had seen civil war, and ready for its Sir 
James Murray wrote 


The gentlemen who have undertaken conquer America with single 
regts might have likewise had opportunity making some few 
observations that the artillery the Yankies was admirably 
well served, their works admirably constructed, and had not 
single deserter for three weeks. Notwithstanding all this 
suaded that shall beat them this autumn, know how set 
about penetrating once into the back part the country 
and straightening their quarters towards the 


The troops from Long Island, and the frigates went over the bar 
some ten days after the action, the Bristol July, striking 
the bar her way out, and July, most the transports, 
the Solebay, Thunder, Friendship, and some smaller vessels, 
sailed for New York. The crossed the bar July, 
and sailed the next day, the Syren left July, the Active, 
Sphynx and the remaining transports August, the day 
that news the signing the Declaration Independence 


reached Charles August, the king wrote 
Sandwich 


Though the attack upon Charles Town has not been crowned 


This information has been fatal source all our was Murray’s 
comment. Robson, 25. 


*The arrived June. The rebel fort expended 4766 pounds 
powder, the British fleet 34,000 (McCrady, 159). 

the advanced post facing Long Island. 

and The absence land forces was strongly criticized the 
Annual Register account. Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings iii. 178. 

Robson, 29. McCrady, 177. 
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with success, has means proved perhaps 
should been well pleased had not been attempted 


August Germain, replying Clinton’s letter July, 
was extremely disappointed and mortified hear this severe 
check, Clinton still the south, with Howe impatiently expecting 
his arrival the The high hopes October 1775 had 
not been realized. expedition then determined had sailed 
almost four months was not complete its rendezvous 
until mid-May delivered its attack June, eight months 
after its first inception, when surprise and speed, the essentials 
any expedition, had long since passed. was performance 
which was repeated too often the British during the War 
American Independence. 

Eric 


Sandwich Papers, 44. ‘In what chaos are embarked’ wrote Walpole, 
August. Correspondence Horace Walpole, ed. Toynbee (London, 1904), 
ix. 407. See also ibid. pp. 410, 415. The Autobiography Augustus Henry, Third 
Duke Grafton, ed. Sir Anson (London, 1898), pp. 

5/93, 955-6. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Evolution Successive Versions Domesday Book 


well known that for the south-western counties have 
two versions the text Domesday Book; addition 
the exchequer text have, within the Liber 
the contemporary manuscript the Exeter Domesday. This 
‘Exeter’ version many ways different from the ex- 
chequer text, and strongly reminiscent the Domesday 
record for the eastern counties, since much more detailed 
than the exchequer record, and makes use similar technical 
terms not commonly employed the latter. The relationship 
these two versions, Exeter and exchequer, has never been 
satisfactorily established, but the evidence—and have collated 
the entire texts—is all against former theories that they have little 
common except derivation from the returns the Domesday 
have found only two instances improvement the 
Exeter version the exchequer text (neither demanding 
beyond common knowledge tenant’s style and title and the 
correct form Saxon proper name), and mass indications, 
first that our Exeter Domesday something very like was the 
source the exchequer version, and secondly that several times 
the exchequer clerks misinterpreted the Exeter text, which 
suggests that they may have had only this their disposal. 

The analogy Little Domesday the East Anglian record, 
similar the Exeter Domesday, but obviously not ex- 
chequer production, makes morally certain, Baring first 
demonstrated,? that the exchequer Domesday for the south-west 
condensation and alteration the Exeter Domesday 
something very like formulae and the order appearance 
the entries certainly suggest it, and additional piece evidence, 
previously virtually ignored, here discussed. 

Though obvious that considerable number clerks 
were employed upon the production the exchequer Domesday, 
the various hands which written are similar character, 
and distinctive type. this script which can seen 
steadily developing between the latter years the eleventh and 

the exchequer Domesday was derived from the Exeter Domesday was 
denied Salzmann V.C.H.: Cornwall, Part 46; Reichel 
Devonshire, pp. and Eyton: Domesday Somerset, 


Ante, xxvii, 309; see also Whale Transactions the Devonshire Association, 
vol. 


VOL. CCLXI 
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thirteenth centuries, and which becomes that the royal curia 
and eventually splits into exchequer and chancery 
The Exeter Domesday and Little Domesday however, are 
written large number greatly varying scripts, none 
which resembles those the exchequer Domesday the set 
semi-set hand the curia, which suggests that these compilations 
were produced, not Winchester, but the provinces, and 
perhaps not professionals those permanently employed 
work. Yet there are, the Exeter Domesday, three 
entries obviously produced royal curial scribe, and possibly 
the one who wrote the corresponding entries the exchequer 
Domesday. These three pairs passages are reproduced below 
together with two other passages from the Liber 
dealing with one the manors concerned. 


Exchequer Domesday Domesday 


Terrae Occupatae 


fol. 8762 


fol. 


fol. fol. 523 


Episcopus Baiocensis tenet Episcopus Baiocensis tenet Samson capellanus habet Samson 


Come Sanson eo. Come Sanson eo. mansionem quae vocatur mansionem quae 
Coma Coma quam tenuit 

comes comes quam tenuit 

Leuuinus tenuit TRE Leuuinus tenuit TRE Liuuinus Comes die qua Leouuinus comes. 


rex Edwardus vivus 
geldabat pro viii hidis. geldabat pro viii hidis. mortuus 
gildum pro viii hidis. 
Terra est viii carrucis. Terra est viii carrucis. Has possunt viii 
carrucae. 
sunt dominio hac terra sunt inInde habet Samson 
carrucae carrucas et villani iii hidas 
et ii carrucas. 
bordarii cum carrucis. cum carrucis. 


capras 
Ibi acri prati acri Ibi acri prati acri agros nemusculi 
minutae. minutae. pascuae 

reddit 

quando Samson recepit 

valebat tantundem. 
Huic manerio adjunctae Huic adjunctus est Huic addita est mansio Huic addita est mansio 
sunt iii virgae terrae Turnie. quae vocatur quae vocatur 
Tornie. Turnietta Turnietta 

pariter 

Aluuardus tenuit TRE pro Aluuardus tenuit pro man- quam tenuit Aluuardus die 
uno manerio pro tanto erio TRE geldabat pro rex fuit vivus pariter die qua rex fuit 


geldabat. virgis terrae. mortuus reddidit gildum vivus mortuus reddi- 
pro iii virgis. dit gildum pro iii virgis 
Terra est dimidia carruca. Terra est dimidia carruca. Has potest arare dimidia 
carruca 


Valuit valet xiii solidos. Valuit valet xiiii solidos. valet per annum valet per annum 
solidos quando re- solidos quando 
cepit valebat tantundem. valebat tantundem. 


development can traced Johnson and Jenkinson 
the Pipe Rolls. 


Court Hand, and 
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Exeter Domesday fol. 436b 


Exchequer Domesday fol. 
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Exeter Domesday fol. 153b 


Exchequer Domesday fol. 87bii 
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may notice, too, that not only are these entries the 
Exeter Domesday the curial script, but throughout they also 
make use formulae characteristic the exchequer, not the 
Exeter Domesday, and are limited content the manner the 
former. 

For habet mansionem quae vocatur formula characteristic 
the Liber Exoniensis, but the exchequer Domesday usually 
employs the opening fo. some variant thereof. 
the normal exchequer contraction; the Exeter 
Domesday makes use the phrase about the day which King 
Edward was alive and dead which literal translation 
common pre-Conquest phrase. The exchequer text does not, 
does the normal entry the Exeter Domesday, give the hidage 
assessment the terra villanorum, for that land dominio 
furnished, simple sum mental arithmetic produce it. 
fo. the livestock have disappeared from the record, 
they did throughout the exchequer Domesday, and the note 
values has been compressed, while here also vocabulary common 
the Exeter Domesday changes the customary exchequer 
form. 

The same, within limits, true the note what has been 
added the manor: may note first that pariter apparently 
equivalent pro manerio (not commonly Exeter expression), 
and secondly error the valet the exchequer text. 

The differences twoaccounts Robert fitzGerold’s 
Somerset manors are small. But the amount land dominio 
has each case been omitted, more than often usual, the 
exchequer version. That the name the second manor, missing 
the Exeter account, not included the exchequer text, 
surely significant. looks the exchequer clerk may have 
had nothing but Domesday help him. 

further trace exchequer influence fos. 153b and 
were needed, found the fact that the characteristic 
‘Exeter’ form has become resembling the 
exchequer Domesday’s and that whereas Exeter’ 
clerk would have written Cerletona, fo. 436b has Cerletone, 
the exchequer version. 

mind all this supports Professor Galbraith’s view that 
the Exeter Domesday document intermediate between the 
returns’ the Inquest, made hundreds and 
vills, and the exchequer Domesday, and which Little 

For have here sufficient show that these passages are 
apparehtly derived from Exeter Domesday entries, and that while 
they are the general form the exchequer Domesday, they are 
not identical with its text accordingly the presumption must 
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that probably some lost document intervenes between the Exeter 
and the exchequer versions. The Exeter Domesday, like the 
Exoniensis, incomplete, and obviously represents only 
comparatively small portion the original material. 

Two possibilities suggest themselves. First, the curia may 
have sent official Exeter show tke clerks work there 
what manner they should now inscribe the record the Inquest, 
and chance something his work may have been preserved 
within the surviving Exeter Domesday. These three entries 
might then the survival intermediate volume: the 
compilation which, made from the Exeter Domesday, was 
deduced the Palaeographical Society. 

also possible that the exchequer Domesday was made from 
our existing Exeter Domesday, and that these entries were 
inscribed during its making Winchester (but this implies that its 
source was returned Exeter, and that much this has since 
perished). For the exchequer clerk may have thought that Come, 
the Bishop solitary Somerset manor, had been omitted 
from the record, and therefore inscribed fo. 153b, ignorant 
the entry fo. 467 where credited Samson. But the 
Exeter Domesday merely fragment the rearranged returns, 
have means knowing exactly what was the disposal 
clerks any stage. 

This sestet entries strongly suggests that the Exeter 
Domesday was the ultimate source the exchequer volume. 
their means can see the same returns three the 
Exeter Domesday, the entries exchequer type within the 
Liber Exoniensis, and the exchequer Domesday this, moreover, 
their historical order. 

These long-neglected entries, which neither Baring nor 
Whale made real use, and which seem have been unnoticed 
Round, would appear strengthen the probability the pro- 
duction the exchequer text not from the original 
but from provincial contracted and rearranged versions thereof. 


WELLDON FINN. 
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Reviews Books 


Medical History Persia and the Eastern Caliphate. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1951.) 


historians who are already familiar with the researches Dr. 
Elgood will welcome this monumental treatise, the fruit many years 
investigation. Although this subject approached from the medical 
aspect, this book will appeal much wider circle readers than that 
which represented the small coterie medical historians even 
the larger body medical men who are interested the cultural aspect 
their art. 

Medical history can never detached from its background, and few 
are familiar with the background which essential feature the subject 
under review. Persia has been very much the news’ recently, and the 
political difficulties to-day cannot understood without some know- 
ledge the evolution Persian politics. Medicine, using the word its 
widest sense, has ever been closely associated with Persian history, and the 
author, unfolds the tale what usually called Arabian medicine, 
has been some pains sketch the development the Iranian scene from 
the earliest days the Babylonians and Assyrians the 1930s, when there 
commenced those troubles concerning oil which questions quarantine 
played leading part, and which doctors were deeply concerned. 
Arabian medicine, sometimes regarded mere link between the medical 
learning Greece and that the Renaissance, really much more im- 
portant than generally believed. There were many others besides the 
great translators the Bukht Yishu family, and the famous Persians, 
Rhazes and Avicenna, who infused new life into medicine. Indeed, the 
writer goes far affirm that ‘the Persians taught the Greeks the 
elements that system medicine, which has been known ever since 
Greek Medicine’. the Iranians, tells us, may given credit 
introducing ‘the concept upon which the Greek system anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology were ultimately based’. For the medical 
reader the most interesting chapters are those dealing with Arabian medicine 
theory and practice with ‘the gigantic fees which the physicians 
were wont receive with the knowledge ophthalmology and the 
uses drugs, especially the anaesthetic which made surgery possible 
astonishingly wide field, and with the bedside teaching which was 
vogue the Moslem world long before was adopted the School 
Leyden. 

his account the empire Tamerlane (b. 1335), the greatest 
conqueror Asia has ever produced, author goes far beyond mere 
medical detail and gives fascinating account that age, setting for 
the anatomists who were responsible for one the earliest illustrated works 
anatomy, although the illustrations were only five number, the ‘five- 
figure’ series, often copied later works. The story moves on, 
through the time the Safavid rulers and the dreadful cruelties and 
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poisonings the days the early Shahs, the arrival the East India 
Company 1613, and its turn whole series medical administrators, 
from the Scottish physician George Strachan who, after adventurous 
life, had many successors whose exploits were less exciting, down the 
days Sir John McNeill, medical man who became one the most 
distinguished members his and one the great diplomats 
the Middle East’. Cholera, plague, and famine were alarming enemies 
Persia the second half the nineteenth century, and towards the 
end the century the struggle between England and Russia for supremacy 
Persia was keen. There was international rivalry the establishment 
efficient health service medicine and politics were closely associated. 
Eventually the quarrel lay between the Persians, who wished establish 
their own health services, and the British, who charged them with in- 
efficiency. Eventually, third party interested the dispute was the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which had been established the beginning 
the present century. author concludes his survey 1932, 
which date the public health services were greatly improved. adds 
important concluding chapter the need for further research Arabian 
medicine. vast number interesting manuscripts remain unknown, 
and there crying need for more translations, especially those works 
which were composed after the Mongol invasion Persia and Baghdad. 
study Arabian medicine study the embryo modern science. 
is, moreover, study disease whole, study the sick man, not 
merely his disease. unwise sneer what the past has done. 
The last word does not rest with the experimentalist. Man more than 
flesh and blood, and study the Arabian school medicine can answer 
many questions which are being asked to-day. The early exponents 
medicine can contribute the solution modern problems, and 
important that their works should rendered available. Medicine not 
only recognizes frontiers neither Time nor Age. 
Dr. Elgood’s history certainly fills gap our knowledge, and hoped 
that his conclusions will appreciated. 
GUTHRIE. 


Press, 1951.) 


the work Gelzer and Miinzer the first quarter the century, 
has been clear that Roman republican policy not properly 
understood one neglects the struggle for prestige and power carried 
noble clans and houses inside and the fringe the ruling oligarchy. 
How far family rivalries and alliances took precedence over the interest 
the state still matter for controversy and some historians, notably 
Haywood and Sanctis, have reacted strongly against excessive 
attention family politics interpreting republican history. healthy 
scepticism was perhaps expected after the exaggerations some 
scholars, who could not resist pushing new method extremes. 

was, therefore, high time that someone took the whole the material 
relevant the noble families over substantial period, and tried get the 
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history Roman politics into its proper perspective. Professor Syme 
had already shown what prosopography and analysis factions had 
offer for the late republic. Now Dr. Scullard has chosen seventy years 
vital importance the middle republic his theme, and the present 
work attempts tell the story the family blocs and factions, their basis, 
their rivalries, their regroupings, and their significance for the period 
between 220 and 150 this task has forego the rich docu- 
mentation the Ciceronianera. His Livy, supplemented 
Polybius, the fragments Cato and other earlier writers, the Fasti, and 
few inscriptions and coins. The change that comes over his narrative 
after Pydna, the blurred edges and the hiatuses, are some indication 
what the loss the later Livy has meant. Despite the Fasti, are almost 
wholly Livy’s hands, and for the present purpose is, even more than 
Polybius, the sun shining the field Roman history. 

Dr. Scullard’s general picture seems firmly established and beyond 
moderate and fair, and does not try press the evidence 
beyond reason. the same time, ready conjecture, anyone 
must who chooses work this tantalizing field. The ups and downs 
the various cliques and groupings between the Second and Third Punic 
Wars are revealed the lists praetors and consuls, the activities the 
censors (who showed convenient readiness identify public morality 
with factional prestige), the capture the priesthoods, and the 
composition public embassies and commissions. Yet some details 
still elude the historians. Even the connexions Flamininus, eminent 
though may be, are the subject rival hypotheses, between which the 
author comes definite conclusion. But such gaps our knowledge 
not destroy the clearness the picture whole. 

One left asking many questions, however. How many, for instance, 
the men who figure the Fasti and Livy really emerge beyond the 
level vox praeterea nihil? Their personalities (as Dr. Scullard himself 
admits) are lost for ever. Yet the long run must have been these 
personalities which brought about the sudden changes the fortunes the 
gentes. take 174 Sp. Postumius Albinus Paullulus was 
elected consul, and Postumius Albinus Luscus censor 173 one the 
consuls was Postumius Albinus. Behind this emergence un- 
distinguished gens there was obviously some man, probably one the 
three brothers. But never get know him. Dr. Scullard shows the 
rise and fall political groupings, the precise way which the machinery 
went round: but the real mainsprings success and failure evade 
observation, for they lie that sphere for which the evidence gone, that 
individual personality. The censorship Postumius Albinus and 
Fulvius Flaccus (174) was harmonious, says Livy. Yet Postumius expelled 
his colleague’s younger brother from the Senate. Was this factional 
malice, public spirit combined with abnegation family feeling 
may guess: but cannot know. 

Even Cato’s career largely theshadows. Dr. Scullard devotes full 
and valuable appendix (pp. 256-72) the fragments his speeches, 
which shows mastery the work done this topic. Cato one the 
most individual figures the century (and incidentally one whose position 
the state seems owe most personal auctoritas and, its later stages 
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any rate, least amenable interpretation factional terms 
172), yet repeatedly his attitude important issues has assumed 
record his intervention exists. There clearly risk this. But 
was risk that had taken, the job was done and was 
eminently worth doing. least now possess detailed and argued 
account Roman policy between the sack Saguntum and the sack 
Carthage, fully supported with discussion sources and four 
long appendices, illustrated consul, censor, and praetor lists and gentile 
stemmata, and furnished with select bibliography and full index. The 
resultant analysis the technique oligarchic domination likely 
interest any student political theory and practice. goes without 
saying that will used with profit all whose special studies lie 
the history the third and second centuries B.c. 


Kirchliche Rechtsgeschichte. Von Hans Band. Die 
Katholische Kirche. Hermann Nachfolger, 1950.) 


work which the scope extends from the primitive Christian Ecclesia 
the formulation the Codex Juris Canonici may fittingly emerge from 
house which flaunts the proud boast tracing its origin the year 1624. 
Nor need Dr. Feine the disciple the lamented Ulrich Stutz feel that 
allowing himself nearly 700 pages for his first volume has imposed too 
severe strain the patience his readers. Certainly one likely 
complain the number topics which has included, nor any lack 
order and method the arrangement the fifty-two sections with 
more than three times many sub-sections into which the book falls. 
easy task summarize conclusions regard really enormous 
variety subjects, most which have already been treated number 
separate monographs, and even though the main theme one which 
lends itself more less readily schematization and the process 
dessication does not always assist digestion there are very many pages 
which can not unfairly described reasonably nutritious. These are 
indeed sufficient raise the work above the level those customarily 
described useful works with the usual implication that 
they are therefore unlikely more than occasionally consulted. 

The study the organization and development the law the Church 
has in.the present century England attracted far less attention than 
its interest deserves. Yet affords abundant opportunities for research 
and, for those who delight such things, material for some very pretty 
controversies, especially the numerous points which trenches upon 
the territory, the preserves and the privileges the secular lawyers. 
The German aspect which has, might expected, considerable 
prominence the first third the present work can paralleled more 
less readily other areas the west without unduly emphasizing national 
peculiarities, and the three concluding periods labelled Das kanon- 
ische Recht’; nachkanonische, tridentinische Kirchenrecht 
vatikanische Kirchenrecht’, they centre more exclusively 
upon the papacy, exhibit almost bewildering number adjustments 
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and ramifications. system claiming the last resort supernatural 
sanctions for its pronouncements, yet mediated and enforced through 
human agents may expected exhibit from time time symptoms 
incoherence which the canonist may endeavour gloss bridge 
but which the historical student neglects his peril. And their special 
fields Febronianismus’, Josephinismus’ represent 
something more than mere aberrations misunderstandings. Again 
the organization, subdivisions and tensions hierarchy persons 
well courts will provide occasions difference and even direct 
conflict which oberster Richter will find means always easy 
settle, especially periods when the external pressure nationalism 
makes too frequent recourse ultima ratio inexpedient. For this and 
other reasons the treatment the eighteenth century the volume which 
one would sorry see enlarged may scanned with curious interest. 
And when the student finds, regard the nineteenth-century, sections 
on: und die Frage’ and Deutschland: 
kampf und weitere Entwicklung may well feel that 
the austerity the autopsy and partial dissection being redressed 
some, even hasty, efforts stitching together before the remains are 
finally buried. even more interesting example the results the 
method may perhaps found the treatment accorded the famous 
Papae’ which suggests more than one line reflection 
problem which many have found much easier state than solve. 

The book well furnisbed with indices and bibliographies the several 
parts which will found really useful, especially the reader embroiders 
the former for himself instead grumbling that work simply over- 
flowing with miscellaneous details space could not found for all them 
index. determined effort seems have been made bring the 
lists books thus Barlow Durham Peculiars included, 
though was only published 1950. some cases titles must have 
been taken from lists rather than from personal inspection, since Coulton’s 
Five Centuries Religion stated five volumes instead the 
four actually published. revision some attention will needed 
initials, especially English authors: thus Maitland and Stubbs, 
and Kidd look even stranger our eyes than Hatsch and Sweete 
and there are many similar slips, not all them errors the press. 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Coins the Roman Empire the British Museum. Volume 
Elagabalus. With Introduction and plates. 


2vols. (London: The Trustees the British Museum, 
1950.) 


Many scholars, many ages, have been justly able claim four decades 
unremitting work their chosen field. But comparatively few has 
been given say that, those forty years, they have funda- 
mentally new approach not only opened field turned sour neglect 
but also laid down the essential principles for its full study and apprecia- 
tion—broad principles, humanely conceived, accurately tested, and applied 
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with graceful learning. And that the sum Mr. Mattingly’s great 
achievement, culminating this fifth volume his Catalogue, volume 
which, coinciding with his retirement from the Department Coins and 
Medals the British Museum, confirms his reputation (now long estab- 
lished) the foremost living scholar the sphere Roman numismatics. 
The purely physical feat immense. describe meticulous detail the 
vast and various imperial coinage over its first two and half centuries 
robust development and planned profusion learn its inexorable logic 
matters mintage, distribution and chronology divine and, 
multiple testing, confirm the official motives imperial economy and 
authoritarian expediency which caused issued this that form 
this that time—this great task must rank among the most notable 
historical successes, both because its inherent excellence and also 
because its world-wide influence wherever ancient history and historical 
method are studied and valued. 

When all this said must, oddly enough, reflected that the number 
historians the ancient world prepared get their Mattingly direct 
from the volumes his Catalogue smaller than would expected. 
This is—or rather was—due partly prejudice (against which even 
epigraphy was not always proof): history could derive nothing original 
from the study coinage. But still due partly the fact that the 
British Museum Catalogues are arranged and set out manner which 
may deter the non-specialist, the non-familiar, from making automatic 
referencetothem. respect the present volume, like its predecessors, 
has registered distinct advances. The plates are bound separately—a 
matter for rejoicing. Indexes are most comprehensive. The lay-out 
the Catalogue itself clear enough. And the 250-odd pages Introduc- 
tion—the flesh and blood the book—are well balanced, with purely 
technical alternating with highly readable summary. And though 
criticisms may justly made (especially the their quality 
variable, and their captions, based former usage, wholly inadequate), 
there one particular reason why this volume achieves importance 
exceeding that the first four. The whole the period which covers— 
from Pertinax Elagabalus—is meanly served the surviving tradi- 
tion ancient authors starved the literary basis history. 
But the coinage steps in, rich comment, flexible and immediate its 
imperially manipulated emphasis; and appending his pages 
judicious number relevant passages from the ancient authors Mr. 
Mattingly has shown, none the less spectacularly because quietly, just 
how much the coinage has say—not way confirming what said 
elsewhere, but giving positive contributions high importance and 
critical value. Too often know something the external, factual 
history reign: too seldom can judge its inner, driving policy. 
But when read (to take single admirable example) Mr. Mattingly’s 
analysis the coinage Pertinax (pp. ff.) can see the operation 
new and powerful mechanism for dispersing ancient fog. 

The volume opens with some fifty pages General Introduction—the 
quintessential wisdom what follows greater detail. These pages set 
perspective certain the broader principles seen among 
others, the growing diffusion imperial mints (pp. xiv-xvii). The study 
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Roman history, like the ancient quest for civitas itself, some ways 
too centripetal. too easily overlooked, forgotten, that, though 
the mint Rome held primacy, Alexandria, Antioch, Laodicea and many 
others were work well—some using the Latin tongue, some the 
Greek some official major sense, some ancillary but all part 
the imperial machine. The Empire was both Roman and Greek, both 
military and civil, both Latin and peregrine. its head now increas- 
ingly bureaucratic government, frankly based the despotism arms, 
was merging distinctions—or rather, robbing distinctions their signifi- 
cance. regard the Roman coinage the Severan epoch the coinage 
Rome would miss what was going on. Mr. Mattingly, course, 
does not that: but even now temptation, rooted old usage, still 
exists. The volume gives little idea the contribution which would 
made the joint approach the official plus the ancillary coinages 
the type essayed Professor Grant for the early Principate. Yet 
must done, sooner later and until done the artificial separation, 
for example, Caracalla’s Latin-speaking and Greek-speaking coins will 
continue conceal much that doubtless short, the bases 
classification are constantly being modified. 

discussing the organization and administration mints this 
period (when, incidentally, again commits himself theory 
dating coins which fails, for Tiberius least, the face 
detailed examination cf. xxiii, and vol. iv, pp. xvii ff.), Mr. Mattingly 
raises points obvious interest and importance. One these the 
occasionally apparent time-lag between the appearance type gold 
and silver coins the one hand and bronze the other. Mr. Mattingly’s 
determination explain this phenomenon sometimes involves inconsis- 
tency. The time-lag may (but probably not) due the necessity 
freshly authorizing each and every distinct issue bronze through the 
agency the Senate (p. xxiii); and may (but almost certainly 
not) due senatorial reluctance (as under Severus) meet such attempts 
re-authorization (pp. clxxv). Neither explanation happy and 
more likely that the preparation gold and silver coins—a direct 
imperial prerogative—simply took first place and less time. Again, 
formulating the hypothesis (for which his earlier study the great Dor- 
chester hoard has convincingly prepared us) that the number mint- 
shops, especially Rome, can estimated fairly closely the number 
and the spread coin types used given and definable issue (p. xxv), 
Mr. Mattingly has not, perhaps, paid sufficient attention the physical 
evidence the coins themselves. does indeed seem likely that, e.g., 
the mint Rome under Pertinax and Didius Julianus consisted five 
mint-shops (pp. f., but consideration die-combinations, here 
(cf. Pl. nos. and and elsewhere, may advise caution. 

The broad lines, indeed, which Mr. Mattingly has drawn the present 
volume must inevitably await the test more detailed, more minute 
analysis, mint mint and issue issue. Ultimately the physical 
evidence the coins themselves will decide, quite certainly, that which 
has far been argued subjective grounds. This will apply particular 
the identification the very mints themselves, where attribution 
style, some cases secure enough, others fraught with danger. For 
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example, dealing with the coinage Macrinus, Mr. Mattingly has given 
the mint Rome, quite correctly, the aureus illustrated Pl. 78, no. 
but has not perceived that two other bearing different reverse 
types, which has given the mint Antioch 79, nos. and 19), 
come from the same obverse die 78, no. 13—the bust varieties being, 
spite anything the contrary, identical. 

But this rigorous breaking down coinage minute attention 
physical detail belongs the future. would worse than ungrateful 
expect pioneer not only that should blaze long, arduous and 
complex trail but also that, sole and simultaneous effort, should 
turn into road complete all particulars and devoid even the least 
hazard. What Mr. Mattingly has done this volume—and has done 
with superb mastery—is arrange and classify the whole non-Greek 
imperial coinage from Pertinax Elagabalus, subject numismatic 
eye keenly trained any the world, interpret with learning and 
easy grace, and suggest (as earlier volumes, how where 
further special study would most profitable. For all this cannot 
return too much gratitude. 


The Origins the Austin Canons and their Introduction into England. 


the fact that the Augustinian Canons had nearly two 
hundred independent houses England the middle ages, and that they 
were equally abundant many parts Europe, their history has been 
curiously neglected. Apart from few local histories and handful 
learned articles (notably Bishop Frere’s essay the Fasciculus Clark 
dicatus) there has been attempt made fcr many years tell the story 
the origins this important religious order nor give any general 
account its foundations England. Milman, nine volumes the 
History Latin Christianity, fails mention the order altogether and 
Lea, far from distinguishing between monks and regular canons, 
describes the secular canons Chrodegang Metz monks, and indexes 
them Canons Regular! serious historian would likely make 
that sort mistake to-day but the fact remains that there good deal 
ignorance about the regular canons, anyone who has had charge 
Augustinian church will know. Whereas the early history the Bene- 
dictine and Cistercian orders, well the friars, has been well recorded, 
appears that general history the origins the Austin canons has 
been written since 1747. All interested medieval history, and especially 
the history the religious orders, will therefore greatly indebted 
Mr. Dickinson for this scholarly book, based years careful and exacting 
study vast amount material, much difficult access, affecting 
the early history the order and the English houses. The kind 
question which asked the intelligent visitor Augustinian 
precisely was the difference between monk and 
were they called ‘How far did they serve the 
parish churches these may now authoritatively answered 
out the material collected together this excellent book. 
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The purpose the book, the title suggests, twofold: trace 
the origins the order and tell the story its introduction into England. 
Mr. Dickinson has done well tracing, first, the origins the secular 
canons out which the various orders canons regular emerged. This 
done through the Regula Canonicorum Chrodegang Metz, through 
the Institutio Canonicorum the final rule the Augustinian canons where 
the change made from the secular life, which allowed private ownership, 
the full communal life forbidding personal property and demanding that 
the canons should live instead their separate houses. That 
this change was made part the Hildebrandine reforms and 
counter-offensive secularization life and property’ here made 
abundantly clear, and important point established—namely that the 
order canons regular was from the first designed meet particular 
need and was therefore under the patronage the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities. The idea canonicus regularis was clear the mind 
Hildebrand and others from early date, but the Rule developed more 
slowly. appendix Mr. Dickinson discusses some length the early 
history the Rule, giving useful list previous articles and essays the 
subject (pp. 255-6) among which perhaps the essay Miss Speakman 
Essays Members Owens College, Manchester, should have been in- 
cluded. The connexion between the Rule and the writings Saint 
Augustine, especially the famous Letter 221, carefully considered, and 
text the Rule printed Appendix II. 

Chapter which much the longest the book, deals with the 
and Expansion the Order England’ and mainly 
confined the twelfth century. has long been known that the first 
Augustinian house England was founded about the year but where 
St. Botolph’s, Colchester, has generally been regarded the oldest 
house the order this country, but Mr. Dickinson points out some the 
difficulties fixing definite dates for the foundations religious houses. 
Even the case the monks this often difficult enough, for date may 
refer the time when the site was first inhabited, the time when the 
community was first inducted the bishop, the date when the 
foundation charter was sealed. the case regular canons even 
more uncertain, since, some instances, community secular canons 
decided adopt the Augustinian rule, and become regulars, 
process which may have taken several years complete. For example, 
St. Botolph’s, Colchester, there was certainly chapter canons 
1095, but what point changed over the life very 
difficult say, and possible that either Huntingdon Canterbury 
elsewhere true house canons regular may already have come into 
existence. the order had made start England went ahead with 
great rapidity, most its houses being founded the twelfth century. 
Few its convents ever achieved very large numbers compared with the 
larger establishments the Black the White monks, but some them 
like Waltham Merton, and course Carlisle Cathedral Priory, played 
important part the religious life the country. Perhaps Hexham, 
with its twenty-four canons, was larger and more influential than Mr. 
Dickinson allows (p. 116). 

the medieval mind the monk, who had renounced the world, 
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appeared living life which came near apostolic perfection 
this world was likely see. But what about the canons regular? Did 
they receive the same kind respect from the world, were they in- 
evitably regarded ‘second best’? Mr. Dickinson satisfied that the 
canon had just much right the admiration the world any monk. 
minds’, says, realized that the regular canonical ideal, 
far from being spiritual second best, the monks were apt regard it, 
was ideal worthy the highest admiration, and its distrust the 
rather fussy puritanism the time certainly strikes curiously modern 
The monks may sometimes have been rather critical the canons 
regular, but Mr. Dickinson replies being rather critical the monks, 
especially the Cistercians who come for some hard knocks. 176, 
for example, are told that the Cistercians despite their virtues, carried 
unprofitable puritanism such contemporary Cistercians did not wholly 
avoid 

The question the extent which regulars engaged parochial work 
has been discussed various occasions. Professor Hamilton Thompson’s 
about Wherever find stated print that in- 
parish church chantry was monk, should hesitate 
believe without consulting the original record his institution 
always been salutary. But what about the regular canons? Were they 
not founded partly for the purpose serving parochial churches? Mr. 
Dickinson clears this question far the twelfth century concerned. 
considerable number appropriated churches were fact served 
canons the early more than will ever known the 
practice tended die out later years, largely because there were not 
enough canons round. Information about the thirteenth century 
also given (p. 238) but means exhausts the available evidence, 
the canons Hexham certainly served Stamfordham and Warden perishes 
and those Lanercost the parish Walton. doubt careful study 
episcopal registers and other sources would provide good deal more 
evidence supplement what Mr. Dickinson gives this point. 

The book ends with number appendices, which one gives 
important list existing Augustinian chartularies whether manuscript 
print. Considering that the one leaf Royston included 
seems pity that the collections documents from Merton, Selborne, 
Stafford and Trentham, even not strictly chartularies, are not 
here. And this raises the question bibliography, which would have 
been valuable addition this book. careful study the English 
Austin Canons the the student should, surely, have been drawn 
such books Heales’ Records Merton Priory, the two volumes 
Hexham Priory the Surtees Society, and Clark’s Liber Memoran- 
dorum Ecclesiae And should not Worspring have 
included the list independent Augustinian houses? map 
the English houses would have helped reading chapter and word 
about the Augustinian Canonesses would have been great 
interest. The index, is, unfortunately, not the standard the rest 
the book. 

Mr. Dickinson has made himself thoroughly master his subject, 
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and has written learned and attractive book, that much 
hoped that will and write sequel giving the later history the 
Austin Canons and the part which they played the life the Church and 
society the latter part the medieval period. 


British Antiquity. (London: Methuen, 1950.) 


book, the author’s words, essentially study the transition 
from medieval modern antiquarian thought Britain concerned 
not with historiography the usually accepted sense, but with the emer- 
gence ancillary discipline for the interpretation the prehistoric 
historic past from the tangible and visible evidence its material monu- 
ments. Two themes run through the book: the first the meteoric rise, 
and the slow decline and fall, the story the legendary origins the 
British people presented Geoffrey Monmouth, and the second the 
appearance antiquarian scholars, turning for evidence unwritten 
sources. The two are closely linked, for only with the demolition the 
Galfridian legend could the problem approached atmosphere 
free discussion, and the antiquary and archaeologist, however fumbling 
and ridiculous his early investigations may appear, much outcome 
the Renaissance attitude the astronomer the biologist. 

Sir Thomas Kendrick begins with short but valuable discussion the 
attitude the medieval chronicler when confronted with the necessity 
opening his work with some sort statement the beginnings 
history. The classical view, which prehistory was never really for- 
gotten, had been changed into one wherein foundation myths were 
more importance than any appearance credibility—in past ordained 
God, what was the point attempting the impossible, and searching 
the mind the The tradition pedigrees stretching back 
mythical but resplendent ancestors had long tradition the pagan 
and early Christian north, and individuals were satisfied with such 
performances, ill became them doubt national pedigree like 
character. What was wanted was remote past unimpeachable re- 
spectability, adorned with noble heroes, and this was supplied full 
measure early the twelfth century that medieval best-seller, the 
Historia Regum Britanniae Geoffrey Monmouth. 

This British History dominated all antiquarian thought this country 
and beyond the time the New Learning. Although there were 
early critics, such Alfred Beverley and William Newburgh, met 
with serious opposition until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
the appearance such scholars John Major and Polydore Vergil. 
served indeed nucleus which other legendary accretions could 
cling, did the Glastonbury stories King Arthur and Joseph Ari- 
mathea, and even its latter days its continued popularity among the 
general public attested those early plays the Elizabethan theatre 
which took the British History their theme—Gordubuc and Locrine, 
say nothing King Lear and Cymbeline later. But once the stories were 
shown fabulous, was possible for alternative views British 
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origins put forward, and interesting find that the spurious 
association the Phoenicians with the Cornish tin trade, which was 
built into myth prodigious proportions the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, seems have originated with John Twyne Canterbury 
the 1550s. 

The antiquary begins emerge recognizable figure the second 
half the fifteenth century with such persons John Rous, who made 
determined attempt clothe the legendary and historical individuals 
the Warwick rolls costume and armour which was least old-fashioned 
and sometimes ancient, that they should appear characters some 
sort historical perspective. William Worcester, his contemporary, 
had interest topography and architecture, making notes buildings 
and drawings mouldings with their technical terms. But for the real 
beginnings English topographical studies John Leland half 
century later that must turn, and Sir Thomas has made detailed 
and sympathetic study the man and his work one the features his 
book. 

From Leland Camden obvious and easy step, and with Camden 
stand the threshold new world antiquarian and topographical 
studies. From the time the first publication the Britannia 1586 
there continuous tradition peculiarly English approach local 
history and antiquities, continuing through Aubrey and Stukeley 
Hutchins and Colt Hoare and the great local historians the nineteenth 
century, and represented to-day the Victoria County Histories and the 
Inventories the Royal Commissions Ancient and Historical Monu- 


ments. Sir Kendrick has shown how this tradition arose 
freeing itself from the medieval world legend, and with scholarship and 
humour has sketched the incidents the battle the Ancients and 
the Moderns. This latter quality his writing gives the book rare 
the discerning will not forget the account the Two Birds 
the Commentarii Scriptoribus Britannicis, nor will they miss the Latin 
dedication his book. 


Odo Deuil, profectione VII orientem. Edited, with 
English translation, Berry. Records 
Civilisation, no. (London: Cumberlege, for Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948.) 

Eudes Deuil, Croisade Louis VII, roi France. Publiée par 
Documents rélatifs des croisades, 
no. (Paris: Geuthner, 1949.) 


Tue failure the crusaders 1147-8 either cross Asia Minor 
achieve any success Syria has resulted the neglect that expedition 
historians. Contemporaries were generally content follow the 
example Otto Freisingen who, though one the leaders the German 
contingent, could not bring himself describe tragic adventure 
modern scholars have preferred concentrate their attention other 
crusades the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. result there was 
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only one account eye-witness, known to-day but one manuscript, 
which has been published but once its entirety while only one modern 
historian, Kugler, has made any considerable special study the Second 
Crusade. 

The contemporary history was the work Odo Deuil, monk 
Saint-Denis, who was succeed Suger abbot that house, and who 
accompanied Louis VII Syria his chaplain. His work was published 
1660 Pére Chifflet, whose edition, with minor emendations, was 
incorporated Migne the Patrologia Latina. These versions have 
now been superseded the two editions noticed here. 

Waquet has worked from the single manuscript, which Mont- 
pellier, and Mrs. Berry from photostatic copies it. Both editors have 
admirably provided text from which earlier misreadings and misprints 
have been almost entirely eliminated. Waquet has made the edition 
the text his main concern. His brief introduction deals with the author, 
the work and the manuscript his notes the text, with identifications 
persons, places, dates, and quotations. This whole apparatus 
supremely terse and the point. 

The work Mrs. Berry originated doctoral dissertation the 
University Chicago and more elaborate than the French edition. 
The well-edited text accompanied, facing across the page, 
English translation which both clear and faithful, although these 
qualities are sometimes achieved the price elegance. Her list 
variant readings shows corrections the scribe, later hands, and the 
errors made emendations proposed former editors. The notes 
abound references further reading the points discussed, and there 
is, the end the volume, good bibliography source material and 
secondary literature. The introduction deals not only with the same 
matters that Waquet, but has well valuable discussion the 
work Odo considered piece historical writing. She shows that 
Odo the historian merits worthy place the century William Tyre, 
Suger, and Otto Freising. 

But her edition more fully equipped with supplementary material 
than that Waquet, contains more points which invite criticism. 
The Latin text which she provides not altogether free from misprints (e.g. 
the transposed line-endings the foot page 72; for cum, 112, 
1.19; maerosis for maeroris, 122, 22; nostro for nostros, 138, 18). 
The device confining the indication footnotes the translation 
sometimes irritating one. her biographical notice Odo, Mrs. Berry 
neither uses nor refers one the principal sources. This dialogue 
written William, monk Saint-Denis,who was also the author 
life Suger. The dialogue, attractive little work ‘tout parfumé 
was published from manuscript Queen’s College, 
Oxford, the late Dom André Wilmart the Revue Mabillon, April- 
December, 1942. contains biographical details Odo not elsewhere 
available and was fully exploited Waquet. 

These, however, are small matters comparison with the magnitude 
the debt which future students the subject will owe equally both 
these editors. some ways, the Waquet edition, with its slightly 
larger page, and its preservation the original orthography (which 
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Mrs. Berry renders into the normal classical forms) the better working 
text for the specialist. But Berry edition has additional matter which 
will make indispensable, while her translation does great service 
wider circle students, making available them first-rate 
piece medieval historical writing. 


Wilhelm Ockham (1349-1949). seiner Philosophie und Theologie. 
Volume Franziskanische Studien. (Miinster: Dietrich Coelde, 
1950.) 


probable that William Ockham died Munich 1349 1350. 
centenary his death has not lacked commemoration, any rate 
outside his native land. With the first instalment Father Léon 
Baudry’s comprehensive study can now compared the volume under 
review. this collection Dr. Heynck has contributed useful 
bibliography works concerning Ockham which have appeared during the 
last thirty years its length—nearly twenty pages—gives some indication 
the energy with which this theme has been pursued. the biographical 
side, the present volume Father Rudolf Héhn’s account Ockham’s 
life Munich from 1330 onwards examines adequately for the first time 
the traditions the Franciscan convent his conclusion that 
Ockham died either reconciled with the church the point recon- 
ciliation perhaps rather more definite than his evidence (Bullarium 
Franciscanum no. 508a) allows. Ockham’s political writings, the 
only contribution short and somewhat jejune summary Dr. 
Adalbert Hamman his own book—published Paris 1942—on 
Ockham’s doctrine church and state exhibited the Breviloquium. 

the whole the contents this collection reflect the fact that the 
most substantial progress the study Ockham during the last dozen 
years has been towards establishing the canon and textual tradition his 
philosophic and theological works. The authenticity and significance 
the are still until modern critical editions are 
available shall not sure whether the Expositio aurea super artem 
veterem and the super octo libros Physicorum were composed 
before the Commentary the Sentences, Father Baudry supposes, 
after, Father Philotheus Boehner maintains his list Ockham’s non- 
polemical works, first published with his edition the Tractatus succes- 
sivis 1944 and now reprinted German translation the commemora- 
tive volume some discrepancies are noted between the numbers 
the known manuscripts the separate works they are specified individ- 
ually Father Baudry and summarized totals Father Boehner. 
But both would now agree that the whole corpus Ockham’s theological 
and philosophical writings must dated before the flight.to Munich, 
and the manuscript studies necessary for complete modern edition are 
being pushed forward, particular the efforts Father Bochner and 
his Franciscan colleagues St. Bonaventure College, New York. Enough 
has already been done allow criticism many the generalizations 
about Ockham found the current manuals medieval philosophy. 
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the present volume Father Boehner combats Wulf’s contention that 
Ockham the existence God was matter faith and not demon- 
stration the attack supported detailed examination Quodl. 
and no. 136 the Quaestiones super libros Physicorum. Further, 
the basis Sent., 43, Father Wolter castigates the inaccuracy 
the text-books concerning Ockham’s treatment the question the 
origin possibility. 

The tendency the whole collection is, fact, call for revision 
the now conventional view Ockham destructive force, within whose 
nominalism lurked such solvents medieval Christian philosophy 
scepticism, fideism and agnosticism. Father Boehner, course, 
Ockham not nominalist all Ockham wiirde sich heute als Realisten 
bezeichnen miissen. Und wenn plétzlich unsere Zeit versetzt wiirde, 
ohne inzwischen etwas dazugelernt haben, wiirde sich sogar als 
naiven Realisten bezeichnen That there are some weaknesses 
this modern reaction against the conventional view Ockham 
undoubted, and Franciscan loyalties have perhaps exaggerated the extent 
his conformity orthodox medieval tradition: Pegis has 
pointed out vol. (1944), and Speculum, vol. xxiii (1948), those 
who would clear Ockham the charge scepticism have awkward 
obstacle surmount his discussion the intuitive cognition non- 
existents Sent., 15E. But adnurable essay Professor 
Gottfried Martin reminds the dangers crude division medieval 
thinkers into Nominalists and Realists’ without clear understanding 
what intend those terms are describe Ockham’s theory 
also certain parts the theory Thomas Aquinas. The two scholars 
who have perhaps done most show the way scientific reconsidera- 
tion Ockham philosopher and theologian are also represented this 
volume: his well documented study Ockham’s approach the 
question how the viator mundi’ saved, Professor Hochstetter 
remarks that his obstinate refusal admit the juristic concept into the 
Christian theology salvation Ockham was rather than 
innovator Paul Vignaux’ short discussion Luther’s attitude towards 
Ockham, displayed theses and the Disputatio contra scholas- 
ticam theologiam, suggests proper method which Denifle’s conclusions 
should tested. mention should made investigation 
into Ockham’s use the logic propositions the Summa totius logicae, 
Polish scholar, Professor Salamucha, who was shot Warsaw 
1944. His essay, which was published Polish 1935 and now trans- 
lated into German, severely technical and largely expressed the 
logical symbols Lukasiewicz. The translator has, however, added 
equivalent symbols used to-day Germany, which not greatly differ 
from those Russell and Whitehead the Principia Mathematica 
The value this study those concerned with the history logic 
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The Life and Times James Kennedy, Bishop St. Andrews. 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1950.) 


THE domestic troubles which afflicted the states western Europe 
the fifteenth century were aggravated for Scotland the long minorities 
her kings. When James was murdered his subjects 1437, 
left child six succeed him. James III, who was meet similar 
death, came the throne 1460 the age eight. Amid the strife 
noble families—of Crichtons, Livingstons and Lindsays, and not least 
Black Douglas and Red Douglas—the Crown turned for support the 
Church, only involved conflict with the papacy over the right 
appointment benefices and the drain money Rome. 

Pre-eminent among churchmen the time was James Kennedy, 
bishop St. Andrews from 1440 1465, and founder St. Salvator’s 
College 1450. His birth Kennedy Dunure and grandson 
Robert III combined with high position the Church, some scholastic 
attainment and much foreign travel ensure for him influence always 
considerable and sometimes supreme affairs state, rendering him, 
Pitscottie’s words, maist abill any lord into Scotland spirituall tem- 
porall giff ane wyse strong Crown, the conciliation 
factions and loyalty the French alliance were the objects which 
steadily pursued his day. now fortunate his biographer, who 
with growing affection for her has spent quarter century 
the research Britain, France, the Netherlands, Austria and Italy that 
has gone the making this book upon his life and times. safe 


say that for previous work this, which Mrs. Dunlop rightly calls 


‘one the darkest, most sensational and most formative periods’ 
Scottish history, have the archives Europe been carefully searched 
the results put together with such painstaking scholarship. The book 
will long remain the standard authority for the troublous years which 
covers. 

Born, Mrs. Dunlop shows, 1408, rather later than the traditional 
date, Kennedy, after graduating St. Andrews the university recently 
founded Henry Wardlaw, whom was succeed bishop, went 
study Louvain. There adopted papalist views time when 
James was conflict with Eugenius IV. That James should neverthe- 
less press Kennedy’s appointment the bishopric Dunkeld one the 
ecclesiastical puzzles the king’s last years, not sufficiently explained 
their kinship. bishop Dunkeld seems have had little influence 
domestic matters during the years which saw Joan Beaufort’s re- 
marriage and subsequent imprisonment Stirling and the Black Dinner 
Edinburgh Castle. the pope, however, proved satisfactory 
provided 1440 the important see St. Andrews. Till the 
abdication Felix remained loyal champion Eugenius against 
Earlf mes the William Croyser and the rest the anti-pope’s 
party was able assuage the disputes over Coldingham Priory and 
its possessions, and helped negotiate the marriages Princess Mary 
Wolfaert van Borsele and the young king Mary Guelders, both 
them calculated further Scottish trade with the Low Countries. 
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Although the queen’s endowment with sufficient lands was effected only 
the harsh destruction the Livingstons, she seems have co-operated 
with Kennedy the general pacification 1450, when the bishop founded 
his college St. Andrews, and the king, ostensibly her petition, granted 
Scottish bishops the power testamentary bequest, while explicitly 
retaining for the Crown the right episcopal temporalities during 
vacancies. the civil war which followed the murder Douglas the 
king’s own hand, Kennedy was able give the queen refuge St. 
Andrews Castle, where she gave birth the future James IIT May 
1452, date corrected from 1451 Mrs. Dunlop. The fall the Black 
Douglas and his party brought sufficiency landed revenue the 
Crown, developing which Kennedy played capable part, but when 
the king, his appetite thus whetted, went attempt more acquisitions, 
particularly the Isle Man and the earldoms Moray and Mar, the 
bishop’s greater regard for justice lost him much the royal favour. 
remained influential, however, foreign policy, complicated was 
the Wars the Roses, with York supporting the exiled Douglases, and 
the strained relations France and Burgundy—the old ally and the 
new friend Scotland. Ifthe English civil war proved Scotland’s oppor- 
tunity recover Roxburgh, was the price her king’s death before 
was thirty years old. 

The accession the child James and the unpopularity his 
mother’s regency brought Kennedy the acme his power. Although 
abroad when James was killed, was back within few months 
guide Scottish policy for the five years life that remained him. While 
the queen, defamed the paramour Somerset and James Hepburn, 
vacillated between entertaining Margaret Anjou Lincluden and 
meeting the earl Warwick Carlisle, Kennedy, supported the Old 
Lords, was steadfast for the house Lancaster. From Henry VI, 
whom gave asylum St. Andrews, received wick back for 
Scotland. Only after the Lancastrian defeats Hedgley Moor and 
Hexham did come terms with Edward and accept English 
pension. When Mary Guelders died, was given the guardianship 
the young king. did not live see Orkney and Shetland obtained 
the King’s marriage Margaret Denmark, but during his last 
negotiations seemed one stage possible that the bride would Mary 
Burgundy, which might have changed the course European history. 
His death 1465 left the ship state drift once more among the 
rocks faction. 

While the chief value this book lies its unique presentation 
the political history the times, Mrs. Dunlop has not overlooked 
the other sides ‘her activities. She has much interest 
tell the early years St. Andrews University and the founda- 
tion St. Salvator’s. Her comparison with William Wykeham’s 
college Oxford attractive, but Kennedy did not attach St. Salvator’s 
school. Chapters constitutional development and economic 
problems show Kennedy’s care for justice and his patronage trade, 
with his great ship also called St. Salvator. The last section, skilfully 
compiled from many sources, printed and manuscript, gives graphic 
description Kennedy’s Scotland the background his life. 
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Although the book written with the industry and scholarship 
expected from the author, the paucity Scottish records has meant 
inevitable gaps. Mrs. Dunlop has had often infer Kennedy’s share 
particular events from his general influence the time. The statesman 
whose forethought took stock all these was doubtless 
the Bishop St. Andrews’ typical sentence. places she probably 
overestimates the bond kinship between Kennedy and his kings and 
somewhat exaggerates the personal influence James shaping 
policy when eleven years old (p. 44). 141) the only 
misprint noticed, but Cockburnspath might have been better than 
Cockburn’s Path (p. 165) and Loch Freuchie than Lochfruchy (p. 169). 
The index excellent and the illustrations deserve high praise both for 
their selection and their reproduction. 


The Discourses Niccold Machiavelli Translated from Italian with 
Introduction, Chronological Tables and Notes. WALKER, 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950.) 


was through the efforts the Society Jesus that Machiavelli was 
burnt effigy Ingolstadt and that his writings were placed the Index 
distinguished Jesuit that now have last not only modern English 
version, but also the first full-scale commentary any language what 
doubtless the most significant Machiavelli’s political writings. The 
Discorsi have not been granted the glamour that surrounds the Principe. 
Yet above all them that Machiavelli’s thought appears all its 
inexorably logical splendour, and that his doctrines emerge fully from 
their humanist foundations. For though not primarily humanist, 
Machiavelli was nevertheless the child the humanist movement 
fifteenth-century Florence. His doctrines leave behind them centuries 
medieval political speculation, follow instead the new vistas first opened 
men like Leonardo Bruni, who excluded Providence from the causes 
controlling the development human affairs. 

The two imposing volumes comprising Father Walker’s labours include 
introduction, very useful analytical table contents, and the English 
text the Discorsi volume one, this being followed volume two 
the very substantial commentary, chronological and genealogical tables, 
and lastly list sources and indexes. undeniable that this 
work will prove most welcome students the Renaissance, and not 
only those who have Italian. therefore not without regret that 
one forced record that several blemishes will prevent its reaching that 
place among scholarly works which would have been entitled the 
considerable amount labour spent it. 

The introduction gives useful and clear picture Machiavelli’s times 
well some excellent observations some his doctrines, e.g. 
necessity and fortune. The commentary clarifies what not exactly 
always easy text, thus guiding the student through the labyrinth 
Machiavelli’s lay sermons Livy, while the list sources employed 
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Machiavelli will prove most anyone interested the genesis 
the Discorsi. is, accordingly, regrettable view such solid 
achievements, find many points which would impossible 
agree. with, have Father Walker’s ever recurring disapproval 
Machiavelli. Not only constantly pains show that utterly 
repudiates tenets, but, furthermore, openly declares his 
full approval the placing Machiavelli’s writings the The 


writer who, quote Croce, discovered ‘the necessity and autonomy of. 


politics, politics outside moral good and evil, against which one cannot 
revolt presented here practically scoundrel without scruples, 
the conventional melodramatic villain opening Marlowe’s Jew Malta. 
Father Walker indeed more than once quite indignant against 
Machiavelli, attitude hardly expected learned work, and which 
must inevitably lead one wonder why did not choose devote his 
labours writer more congenial him. 

The translation, although the whole satisfactory, shows times 
that the translator not always home with sixteenth-century Italian 
usage, while the considerable number misspelled Italian place-names 
makes one wonder why the work was not given for vetting someone 
with sound knowledge Italian. Both introduction and commentary 
disclose rather superficial knowledge the relevant literature the 
subject. All the recent Italian contributions our knowledge 
Machiavelli are fact passed over silence. Just give example, 
have searched vain for reference the very significant studies 
Ercole and Chabod, which were, let noted, published before the war. 
Similarly, far the Renaissance concerned, Father Walker stops 
Burckhardt, with all that this means. this one may add that the 
inaccuracies and confusions found these two volumes are 
means rare. can only conclude saying with genuine regret that 
great pity that imposing work, which must have doubtless involved 
several years patient toil, should have been spoilt blemishes which 
could have been avoided through revision, access modern writings 
the subject, and consultation with someone strongly qualified the 
linguistic side. 

Weiss. 


Bronnen tot geschiedenis van den handel met Engeland, Schotland 
Tweede deel, 1485-1585 tweede stuk, 1558-1585. Edited 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1950.) 


twin, but not identical one. Its companion volume, which 
appeared consecrated its 784 pages entirely documents, which 
attained the formidable total 957: whereas the 786 pages the 
present volume less than 230 are absorbed the index, the documents 
declining number so, the scale treatment substanti- 
ally enlarged, for while the former part covered seventy-three years, its 
successor covers but twenty-seven. There also noticeable difference 


Ante, 392-396, 
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between the two respect the provenance their contents. the 
new volume even more exclusively Anglo-Dutch than its predecessor 
(for Scotland and Belgium have between them furnished only twenty- 
seven items, and France none all), the English share good more 
substantial than before, accounting for about two-fifths the total. 
What the reason is, perhaps only Dr. Smit himself could say: but that 
there one our confidence his judgement does not doubt. 
partial answer suggested consideration the English contribu- 
tion. Out the 181 documents which have not previously been printed 
calendared, some two-thirds have come from the records the Ex- 
chequer, especially the K.R. Memoranda Rolls, and rather less than 
quarter from those the Admiralty. Most the Exchequer items relate 
smuggling, most the Admiralty ones piracy. Presumably the 
editor judged these little-used series sufficient interest, relative the 
other chief sources available him, thus fully represented. The 
English reader will certainly not complain, for there much here 
illustrate the working the two courts, and the two administrative 
systems, particular the customs, which functioned under their aegis. 
scrutiny his pages shows that Dr. Smit’s editorial hand has lost 
none its cunning. Everywhere the student will find occasion admire 
the meticulous care, the impressive knowledge and the unerring judgement 
which has brought his task. Such have been noticed 
may the more readily mentioned because they are few and slight. 
The references the Public Record Office which Dr. Smit appends his 
summaries Acts Parliament (for example, nos. and 1017) 
might mislead foreign student Chancery Lane rather than the 
Victoria Tower search mythical statute book although need 
truth further than the Statutes the Realm. may feel, too, 
that was misplaced economy which conflated into single entry 
(no. 1017) five acts the parliament 1563, especially when one them 
separately noticed (no. 1034, 3): damaging protectionist spanner 
thrown into the wheels Anglo-Netherland trade surely deserved fuller 
description. Dr. Smit occasionally uses foreign copies English docu- 
ments where one might reasonably have expected the originals such are 
no. 1070, list points conceded the English envoys the 
negotiation 1565, and no. 1453, proclamation the Lord Admiral. 
the important business identifying place-names Dr. Smit exhibits 
his customary flair: however outrageously spelled, they have nearly all 
yielded his skill, although one left infer that even has given 
the attempt disentangle Harwich and Erith! the few others which 
continue baffle him, Benefies destination pirated cargo herring 
(no. 1064, 902), hardly likely have been one the midland villages 
which suggests, still less the non-existent) Bevesies Sussex. 
not Pevensey the obvious suggestion, with Benfleet even Bembridge 
the same document Jerkel Anglia cannot Youghal 
Ireland, although this case alternative forthcoming. But why 
the Yarmouth port-book, Oldenberg rather than Audierne with its 
surrounding bergen? Lastly, Dr. Smit does not seem have made quite 
enough use the Dictionary National Biography help him out with 
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his English characters. would have found there, for instance, good 
deal more about Sir Edward Warner, the author his no. 1073, including 
the fact, highly relevant the subject the letter question, that 
was Norfolk man. 

work this kind much depends upon the quality the index. 
Dr. Smit has one persons and places, the other subjects. Both 
bespeak high standard care and accuracy, and both incorporate 
simple but effective devices facilitate their use. Thus the first index 
place-names are distinguished italicization, and the second those 
references which yield data about measures prices goods are simi- 
larly emphasized. the utility such aids there can question, 
for both indices are necessity complex and formidable affairs. The 
intricacies the name-index may illustrated the fact that includes 
113 separate entries under Adriaen and less 268 under Jan’ 
such gargantuan categories the cataloguer Dutch names reduced 
his forbears’ pedestrianism the matter combined with their dogged 
retention patronymics. the circumstances the appending, here 
done, the individual’s place origin residence, wherever known, 
indispensable aid identification. The subject-index, with its 
exhaustive lists occupations, weapons, weights and measures (more than 
fifteen columns these alone), commodities and ships, scarcely less 
impressive. all indices, only habitual use can fairly establish 
the reliability but sample testing those under review appear stand 
remarkably well. The English reader unfamiliar with Dutch indices 
should perhaps warned certain peculiarities their alphabetical 
arrangement. Thus the present case, while will soon learn look 
for initial hard C’s under might take somewhat longer dis- 
cover that and precede, instead follow, Jacob’, 
that Hely comes before and Helwis’. will therefore 
well persevere little before concluding that entry cross- 
reference has gone astray. But will, here and there, rightly reach 
that as, for instance, when directed from Canterbury, 
Archbishop Thomas only search vain for any entry under 
that name under Cranmer. may also permitted wonder 
why Adle London who was selling cloth Bergen-op-Zoom 
1497 should linked cross-reference with Lord Chancellor Audley 
why Stepney masquerades (England co. London)’ 
Smithfield East-Smithfieldham (England co. Middlesex)’; why 
Selsey gratuitously confused with ‘Chelsey’; why two references 
Martin Frobisher’s piracies the early should veiled under 
the entry Furbisher. should not expect consistency the treatment 
English Scottish peers, some whom appear under their titles (with 
without and others under their family names. may 
that this the kind discrepancy which Dr. Smit himself alludes 
his preface and which regards inevitable consequence col- 
laboration. may therefore assure both him and his co-indexers that, 
these minor blemishes apart, the reader likely accord the fruit 
their labours the same high praise will give the text. 

With this volume Dr. Smit has brought splendid fulfilment the self- 
imposed task which undertook quarter century ago collecting 
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the most important materials for the history Dutch-British trade from 
the twelfth the sixteenth century. For this, and his many other 
services Dutch historical scholarship, Dr. Smit has received and will 
continue receive the grateful recognition accorded him his own 
country the doyen historical editors. only fitting that, greeting 
the completion what may fairly claim the most important collec- 
tion documents illustrative British history which has been edited 
any foreign scholar for generation, this country should add our 
tribute thanks and praise this very good friend our history, and 
should assure both him and the Commission which has long and 
ably served that are fully sensible our debt them. 


The Reformation England. Vol.i, The King’s Proceedings. 
(London: Hollis and Carter, 1950). 


the first two large volumes intended provide detailed and 
compendious history the English Reformation. carries the story 
down Thomas Cromwell’s fall 1540: the second planned extend 
the Hampton Court Conference. Though the author makes secret 
his position Roman Catholic the work not propagandist. Fr. 
Hughes genuine historian and his first care write accurately. 
His narrative factual, solid and written with the primary 
sources have been carefully used, well secondary authorities. 
historian’s book for historians, existing litera- 
ture, especially its author theologically trained and avoids the pit- 
falls which beset those whom scholasticism maze and Reformation 
divinity therefore puzzle. The text illustrated original way 
eleven photographs church architecture the period and twenty photo- 
graphic reproductions from manuscript and printed documents the 
period. Six maps are included show the relation between dioceses, 
parishes and monasteries and the varying density the population, to- 
gether with one which depicts the geographical distribution the boroughs 
represented the Reformation Parliament 1529-36. 

The author very wisely begins with description the state England 
the early sixteenth century, paying especial attention economic 
matters. Here depends upon the economic historians, but many will 
feel that takes insufficient account recent work and too prone 
generalize way longer encouraged. For example, links the 
commutation labour services too closely the Black Death (pp. 8-9) 
and fails distinguish sufficiently between enclosures for sheep and 
enclosure for other purposes (pp. 9-10). Moreover, say that the bond 
between landlord and tenant was now everywhere matter contract 
and fixed money payment’ (p. overlook the large class 
copyholders. The general impression given that more violent 
contrast between medieval and sixteenth-century agrarian life than really 
existed. Coming the towns wonder whether ‘the Merchant 
Guild which, Fr. Hughes tells us, possessed the real power 
under the old system and the new’, meant the Gild Merchant the 
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technical sense town guilds general (p. 12). either case the state- 
ment needs modification. 

ecclesiastical matters Fr. Hughes has naturally surer touch. 
gives careful survey the organization Ecclesia Anglicana the 
eve the Reformation, followed chapter religious life and thought. 
His narrative events then begins with study Wolsey’s policies and 
chapters the Continental Reformation and its spread England. The 
royal divorce suit described and the first two sections the book are 
concluded. The third part deals with events from 1529 1540. 

One general criticism the author’s interpretation ‘the King’s 
proceedings seems inevitable. Fr. Hughes keenly aware the chief 
puzzle the reign, namely the general acquiescence the English people 
revolutionary policy which destroyed the old relations church and 
state, substituting unitary sovereignty for monarchy supreme temporal 
affairs only, and swept away immemorial and prominent feature 
English society, the monasteries. That policy would probably never have 
sprung from popular, even aristocratic, initiative was received with 
many misgivings and certain aspects (notably the supplanting 
Catherine Aragon Anne Boleyn) were demonstrably unpopular. 
Yet passive resistance martyrdom was restricted tiny minority 
and active revolt limited the Pilgrimage Grace—a movement late 
the day, anything but radical opposition and surprisingly easily tricked 
into submission. What the explanation? Fr. Hughes offers com- 
prehensive theory but his line treatment suggests that thinks that 
fear and indifference religion due absorption material aims were 
the dominant factors. 


the forces work—the minds and wills those who organised and carried out 

the profitable changes—there was nothing spiritual, nothing that would make 
man the champion old religion threatened with destruction, fervent 
crusader for new religious ideas. Indifference all religion rather, and hostility 
any religion that seems likely the world profit, 
more likely the mentality such successful pioneers (pp. 


That truly said, and both fear and materialism undoubtedly played 
their parts. But were they all? Fr. Hughes recognizes the strength 
anti-clericalism, which made the laity support king who would curb 
clerical power (pp. 213 But, perhaps because theologian 
too apt see the period through the eyes post-Tridentine orthodoxy, 
does not seem the reviewer allow enough weight the influence 
doctrinal perplexity. One whole chapter devoted maintaining 
that the breach with Rome was the conscious repudiation article 
faith, namely the divine right the papacy, but does not carry con- 
viction. Everyone knows that before 1529 papal authority was taken for 
granted. But was regarded articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae 
Our author makes great play with the Florentine decree which had defined 
the pope’s authority less than century before. But shows that even 
Sir Thomas More did not know before Fisher informed him (p. 203, 
6). More did not, how many Englishmen did? Moreover, the 
Conciliar disputes must have lowered the authority general councils 
popular esteem. Nor, though quotes the text page 204, does 
Fr. Hughes mention that, before was accepted, the decree Florence, 
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originally bald statement papal divine right, was significantly modified 
the addition the words etiam gestis 
conciliorum, sacris canonibus continetur—a limiting phrase made even 
more pointed the Greek version the decree. seems unreal speak 
‘the conscious deliberate rejection the definition the Council 
(p. 272), for would difficult prove that the ordinary 
Englishman, even had any theological equipment all, supposed 
that accepting the Royal Supremacy was rejecting something 
divinely revealed. (It noteworthy that the leaders the Pilgrimage 
Grace rested papal supremacy upon ecclesiastical prescription only 
(p. 314).) The age precise definition these matters was not 
neither Roman Catholicism nor Protestantism had crystallized into the 
rigid forms they later assumed and many must have been prepared 
believe that the true Catholic faith was not detail what they had as- 
sumed be. 

Apart from this inability envisage the fluid character the period 
Fr. Hughes displays weaknesses which call for comment, though has 
made smaller slips. page Miss Rose-Troup’s name wrongly. 
tells unequivocally (p. that both freemen and serfs performed 
labour services. His remarks Elizabeth’s creation Cornish con- 
stituencies page need modification the light Professor Neale’s 
work. The Psalter (2s Cranmer later complained) was not fact recited 
weekly the Divine Office (p. 38). Why are the Benedictines credited 
with only one house Berkshire (p. county contained 
both Abingdon and Reading. Violet-cassocked bishops are surely 
anachronism this time (p. 74): they were not then chromatically dis- 
tinguished from the lesser clergy. not universally acknowledged 
that Bilney recanted completely the stake (p. 131, Luther, 
less than Tyndale, believed that good works necessarily followed faith 
(p. 142). the translation Campeggio’s despatch page 205 the 
important words raccommandai molto ecclesiastica are ignored 
and there misprint the Italian the footnote. suggest that 
Wolsey could have claimed benefit clergy when charged under Prae- 
munire (p. 208) shows misapprehension the extent the privilege 
England. page 249, note the author quotes Stow’s Annales 
show that not until Elizabeth’s time could the spectacle king forced 
appear court before his own subjects (as Henry VIII was before 
Wolsey and Campeggio) thought anomaly. Unhappily, following 
Dr. Maynard Smith, has failed notice that Stow has lifted the passage 
almost verbatim from Cavendish’s Life Wolsey and his argument 
falls the ground. Just afterwards (pp. 249-50) overlooks the fact 
that the complaint expressed the Glasse the Truthe that canonists now 
reduce all law the pope’s arbitrary will has close parallel the 
Consilium emendanda ecclesia 1538, produced papal commission 
which included Reginald Pole. Supporters the papacy recognized the 
abuse, well its opponents. sentence page 259, which speaks 


Vide Gordon Rupp, The Recantation Thomas The London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review, vol. clxvii (1942), pp. and the documents Foxe, 
Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend, vol. (London, 1846). Appendix, pp. 773 
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parliament the principle [of the Royal Supremacy] 
grace’ seems meaningless. Fr. Hughes considers novel, Gardiner’s des- 
cription the English Church Henry VIII’s own Surely the notion 
new that Catholic monarch can have Church which his own 
(p. 338, apart from the fact that its context the phrase 
may mean more than local church which the king 
should remember that the conception national churches royal 
had never entirely died out. The quotation from the Ten 
Articles page 352 about Masses for the dead omits phrase which 
makes impossible the author’s view that the article flat contradiction 
with Catholic teaching’. Similarly Henry VIII’s explanation the 
Lutherans the Eucharistic Sacrifice, objected Fr. Hughes 
inadequate (pp. 359-60), fact akin that expounded Abbot 
Anscar Vonier the Thomistic view his Key the Doctrine the 
Eucharist (London, 1925). Nor the summary the penalties decreed 
the Six Articles Act (pp. 365-66) very accurate. Finally, the biblio- 
graphy (p. 391) suggests that Fr. Hughes knows only the first edition 
Lipson’s Economic History England, book several times revised 
since its first appearance 1915. This may explain some the inade- 
quacies already noticed when dealing with economic matters. 

big book, however, avoids minor mistakes and these way 
diminish our gratitude for work real value all who wish study 
the English Reformation advanced level. 


(London: Macmillan, 
1950.) 


volume the first two which the intention the author, 
quoting from his preface, attempt synoptic view the Elizabethan 
age’. Let said once that this beginning tour force. 
the work one passionately love with his subject and endowed with 
the insight and imagination that enable him recreate what himself 
calls living projection the past into the present. The most 
cursory glance the text and footnotes indicates the range the sources 
used. Closer reading reveals the skill with which the material taken from 
these sources, and particular the contemporary sources, has been drawn 
upon and interpreted. 

The picture the face England all its variety, its historic signifi- 
cance, against which the men and women move and have their being 
drawn largely, firmly, vividly. built not only from Harrison, 
from Lambarde, from Camden, from Stowe, but, significantly, from others 
less well known, hardly known all, such the Cornishman William 
Carnsew Bokeley whose diary included full description his 
agricultural routine (pp. 108 reinforced examination 
maps and the author’s own observation. There can better 
illustration his method than his handling (pp. the set maps 
the estates All Souls College, made during the latter part the 
sixteenth century order the warden, Robert Hovenden. His use 
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Wyngaerde, Agas, Visscher, Norden noteworthy. Their layout 
becomes alive adds, not once but often, descriptive detail taken 
from some other contemporary record. The Hardwick accounts provide 
the picture William Cavendish taking boat for travel Norden’s Thames, 
visit his relatives and the Globe Theatre. The palace 
the bishop Ely depicted Wyngaerde calls forth the remark that the 
acres gardens which was surrounded yielded many roses that 
the reluctant Bishop, from whom the Queen wrung the lease for Sir 
Christopher Hatton, was able reserve rent twenty bushels them 
These interpolations continue throughout the entire volume and illuminate 
it. They help small degree give this picture England its unique 
richness. Whether looking some church monument— old 
Burghley with his staff office the altar St. Martin’s Stamford 
Robert his son upon his Italianate table supported the Virtues 
Hatfield some pastoral scene, the past for Mr. Rowse ever 
discernible under the palimpsest the present. The danger this 
method course obvious. There may well come day which the 
author may pray delivered from his disciples. his hands the gift 
visualizing the past informed the range his knowledge, 
that each descriptive sentence eloquent the influences which went 
build the scene surveyed. 

Among the living persons who played their part against this back- 
ground the queen, determined remain master and not give herself 
master shown, notably the chapter entitled The Government 
the Realm’ but also throughout the book, dominating the scene. She 
depicted full vitality with inexhaustible gusto for life 
tially secular’. Around her move her great servants, vital and inci- 
dentally English she. The lesser ranks are there. They share 
the government the realm; they are the law courts; they take 
their part local administration well central; they appear the 
universities they are merchants they are engaged agriculture. Not 
all historians, and still less all economists, will accept entirety every 
aspect the colourful panorama unrolled before the reader’s eyes. 
may well felt that Mr. Rowse goes too far stating categorically 
(p. 156) that Burghley had lived the reign Charles would have 
been Parliamentarian. Points favour the Merchant Adventurers 
(pp. 149-54) are emphasized the expense those less favourable. 
matter detail, the comparison the incomes northern and 
southern earl (p. 79) misleading. neither case the list lands and 
revenues complete one. accentuate the poverty the northern earl 
his income—it not really his whole income—is given with expenses 
deducted. The southern earl assumed receive his rents clear save 
for certain statutory payments. Against the author’s view (p. 94) that 
the later sixteenth century saw undoubted improvement the standard 
living the bulk the people must set the evidence given 
Professor Drummond his study The Englishman’s Food (pp. 
for, the contrary, some deterioration the standard due 
rising prices and dearths such were experienced 1560 and 1575. 
the other hand, Mr. Rowse surely exaggerates when says (p. 227) that 
rich yeomen, having all their wealth fields and stock and crops, them- 
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selves lived small houses like husbandmen with singular absence 
The wills many who had pretensions other than 
yeomen, not always the most wealthy their class, well before the 
accession Elizabeth, indicate possessions which marked comfort and 
even luxury, feather beds weil silver-gilt cups and spoons. 

These controversial points are, however, only incidental book 
five hundred pages which covers the forty-five years Elizabeth, with all 
their changes and chances. So, too, the final chapters, such those 
administration and law, seem less rich content than those which 
deal with the country itself and its men and women, must remembered 
that Mr. Rowse reserving his study the achievements the age 
action for his second volume and that the chapters referred may 
taken forerunners this. There is, however, more than that. 
This brilliant Elizabethan world brilliantly drawn the author 
fundamentally world which the keynote success. displays the 
men who building their own fortunes the fortunes 
the nation. That the motive force was egoism Mr. Rowse ready 
admit. Indeed applauds that force. 


identify your desires and wishes with the march events 
the greatest assurance, comfort and reinforcement that human egoism 
can command. stores and releases untold for, 


all know, human egoism the greatest motive force the 
world.’ 


The ordinary simple folk apt much the same the 
failures who are bunglers and therefore deserve their fate have place 
this world power and glory where the race the swift and the 
battle the strong. Nor, indeed, can expected study this 
kind they should dwelt upon. But the age Elizabeth compre- 
hensive term. disconcerting catch the note contempt when 
Mr. Rowse touches on—he does not examine—the other side his 
picture, that drawn the writers whom refers one his less 
happy phrases ‘the Tawneys’ (p. 229). Those who opposed the 
coming foreign workers into the labour market are the idiot people 
(The same adjective applied those who dared desire continuance 
the practice touching for the king’s evil.) There recognition the 
burdens which many perforce bore the grunting and sweating under 
weary life. 

The use words passionate abuse for what Mr. Rowse dislikes— 
and perhaps subconsciously fears, for too sensitive historian not 
hear the crackling thorns beneath the pot—is the complement his 
happy use phrases expressing passionate admiration for that section 
society which with its works has all his allegiance. Nowhere this 
more evident than his treatment one particular aspect that society. 
his survey England describes moving terms the tombs holding 
the dust the dead has seen them all over the such 
that the altar the Beauchamp Chapel Warwick where lie the 
remains Leicester’s little boy Robert, ‘that noble Impe’. per- 
ceptive the beauty the English liturgy. For that great compromise, 
the Elizabethan Church itself has toleration and even respect. 
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writes (p. 389) that scant justice has been done it; that its bishops 
(p. 448) were ‘respectable lot’. commends Matthew 
Nevertheless, his approach the Church and all that goes with it, 
is, use word which fond, secular’ would have his 
readers believe were the Elizabethans themselves. This lovely inheritance 
antiquity has its foundation what merely the Christian myth 
now the last stages decay. unnecessary comment upon this 
personal view. But does not Mr. Rowse equate the views his Eliza- 
bethans too easily with his own? There could adduced great deal 
evidence show that the spiritual side the Anglican Church com- 
manded far more devotion than willing allow, and that further, 
strong was the secular side the Elizabethans, and few would pre- 
pared deny this, there was, behind the triumphal mundane progress, 
which death would end, vivid apprehension something that 
was not mundane. When comes examination—it had better 
said once not critical examination—of religious tenets outside the 
established Church, Mr. Rowse remarks (p. 370): ‘on both extremes 
there were fools (or knaves) arguing for their own idea liberty, Catholic 
Puritan nothing more boring history than men’s identification 
universal good with their own interests’. Mary had gone 
about Corpus Christi processions’; she had thought ‘religion more 
important than money’. The recusants who appeared the reign her 
wise balanced sister are dealt with not altogether unsympathetically even 
while ‘one cannot but regret the devotion, the spiritual energies that 
went into sterile and futile conflict’. for the Puritans that Mr. 
Rowse reserves his most bitter invectives. good thing can come from 
these sour-faced creatures. They, too, indulge the fooleries dispute 
using time that might have been much better spent. The queen, 
civilized woman, was the greatest anti-puritan the country hating 
their disgusted their hateful Biblical intolerance their narrow- 
ness. course the Puritans well those the Roman communion 
the sixteenth century had laid themselves some, perhaps even many, 
respects open attack. Mr. Rowse refuses recognize that behind all 
lay faith which was living thing. That men should willing give 
all for that faith, and even die for it, merely absurd there 
nonsense that human beings have not been prepared die for all 
times 

This book history written from personal standpoint, with brilliance, 
imagination and passion. Passion which can used recreate 
epoch, Mr. Rowse has done superbly his opening chapters, can also 
get out control. 

word praise must given the admirable illustrations. The 
index might with advantage have been made much more complete. 
some cases details are given under the headings most necessary 
look every page mentioned before the reference wanted can found. 
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West-India Fortune. (London: Longmans, 
1950.) 


has been the achievement Professor Pares describe, indeed 
settle, the place the Caribbean colonies British strategy and polity 
the eighteenth century. historian imperialism less obnoxious 
(in the old phrase) the reproach parochialism reproach from which 
and imperial historians are not exempt merely virtue 
the direction their studies. The book under review does not represent 
new departure the part its author belated divergence towards 
local social history. What does give depth and colour 
particular phase history following the fortunes family which was 
embedded from the late seventeenth the middle the nineteenth 
century. The papers this family, the Pinneys, now housed the 
University Bristol, have provided the great bulk the manuscript 
sources but abundantly clear that this book could only have been 
written historian who had familiarized himself with the general 
before going the particular. 

Very few the English emigrants the West Indies the seventeenth 
century could have passed test loyalty civics emerged with credit 
from investigation their financial position, and Azariah Pinney, who 
landed Nevis 1685, was typical his generation. youngest 
son small Dorset landowner who was also presbyterian minister, and 
had himself been with Monmouth. There was enough money 
influence save him from execution and even from the fate inden- 
tured servant but landed with only £15 his pocket and prohibition 
against his returning England within ten years. The Caribbean colonies 
that time, though not exactly small man’s paradise (they were not 
paradise for anyone), still offered chances the comparatively poor 
which scarcely existed fifty years later; and within five years Azariah 
had established himself merchant. Before died 1720 was 
landowner and member the governing class the island. had the 
self-made man’s irritation with his more lettered and more leisured son 
who became Chief Justice Nevis but died young. The interests the 
next the line, John Frederick, were more England, where consoli- 
dated the Dorset property and sat M.P. for Bridport, than the West 
Indies, which only visited occasionally and reluctantly. 

looked though the original impetus the family was dying out. 
Then distant and obscure relation succeeded the properties 1762. 
This John Pinney assumed the name and arms) the central character 
the book. formidable enough man his day, the passage time 
has given him wry attractiveness. was cautious degree and the 
ideal occupation for him might have been that highly conservative 
banker. Instead, found himself engaged very speculative business, 
ultimately two very speculative businesses, which war added further 
hazards. Always anxious but full common-sense made consider- 
able success planter; but when last realized his ambition 
returning England, 1784, something drove him add the anxiety 
sugar-factor’s business that absentee owner. Gradually the 
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Pinneys disposed the West Indian estates which they held owners 
mortgagees possession: the notorious Edward Huggins bought 
one. Their West India house, Bristol, survived until 1850 although 
they had been steadily contracting their interests the last few years. 
Charles Pinney, mayor Bristol during the Reform Bill riots, was its 
head the end. was more effective guardian the family 
interests than the public peace and the Pinneys severed their connexions 
with the West Indies with loss more than third their nominal 
capital. They had instinct for adapting themselves the trends 
their neither war nor business did they aspire the heroic. 
This may seem simple story but Professor Pares’ task has not 
been that the editor some carefully-kept journal. the contrary, 
has obviously been such demand resources which most historians 
are not expected possess. would difficult name the fee which 


‘an accountant would ask for unravelling the story the Colhoun debt 


(pp. 279-82) or, for that matter, the accountant who could have done it. 
And this directly relevant the value the book. There lack 
descriptions West India life, descriptions travellers, propagandists, 
novelists and officials. But what Professor Pares has given far more 
rare and far more valuable because deals with what the Pinneys chiefly 
thought about, with what most people with West India interests chiefly 
thought about, money and land, profit and loss. Such statement 
that set out page 205 worth acre fine, tenth-hand thoughts. 
would difficult exaggerate either the interest the value this 
book. 


Bibliography British History. The Eighteenth Century, 1714-1789. 
Issued under the direction the American Historical Association 
and the Royal Historical Society Great Britain edited 
and (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951.) 


publication this volume apparently sees the end project 
which has occupied British and American scholars for nearly century. 
travels fastest who travels alone, and co-operative works are notori- 
ously slow appearing. Now that this volume and its two predecessors 
the Tudor and Stuart periods have last been published, they will 
long remain invaluable tool all students modern history and one 
the most successful illustrations Anglo-American co-operation. 
Between the new volume and its predecessors there substantial 
measure uniformity, though the editors have not hesitated make 
some changes. general their arrangement closer that the Tudor 
than that the Stuart volume. They adopt Professor Read’s plan 
section general reference works the beginning. Political Science 
ceases separate section. and Economic History 
take precedence Military and Naval History. the other hand, the 
section devoted Voyages and Travels now included under Social 
History, and entirely new and very helpful section introduced which 
gives alphabetical list the eighteenth-century owners, recipients and 
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writers papers published the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
More attention seems given manuscript materials than either 
the earlier volumes. The practice—justified only consequent 
avoidance printers’ errors initials—is now adopted printing full 
the middle names authors and editors. There are significant differences, 
too, the space devoted various branches history, some which 
may shown tabular form. 


Total Legal and 


Pargellis-Medley 506 
Economic, Social and 
Naval and Military History Cultural History 
Pargellis-Medley 207 


While some these divergencies may due inherent differences 
between the Stuart and Hanoverian periods, others indicate rather 
change historical fashions the course the twentieth century. 

The general editors all three volumes warn their readers that their 
bibliographies cannot exhaustive. the basis figures supplied 
the editors the present volume may estimated that about twice 
many books and pamphlets were published annually between 1714-89 
appeared each year average between 1641 and 1700. addition, 
they argue correctly, view the great number modern studies 
devoted it, that their century has ceased the neglected period 
British history’. Hence their task selection has certainly been more 
difficult and invidious than that earlier editors. They have tried 
overcome this difficulty adding the number titles mentioned 
the bibliography without appreciably increasing the numbered items. 
Davies has 3858 numbered items, 4321, and the present volume only 
4160 (excluding the Historical Manuscripts Commission section). Yet the 
total number works mentioned has risen from circa 5500 Davies 
over 12,000 Pargellis-Medley. This doubt saves space but produces 
what often meaningless distinction between works individually 
numbered and printed large type and works equal importance rele- 
gated notes smaller type. 

The editors declare roundly their preference for primary source material, 
whether published the time included nineteenth-century bio- 
graphies, over modern secondary authorities. Few scholars would object 
this general principle, but there room for diversity opinions the 
with which they have carried out practice dealing with 
certain subjects and branches history. unfortunate that the 
editors not give date line after which they found impossible add 
new works their lists—as Professor Read did 1933. They merely 
warn the reader that ‘the bibliography cannot accepted even 
selective guide books published within recent years, though place has 
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been found the notes for few’. Thus impossible tell whether 
books published towards the end the war and subsequent years are 
omitted because published too late because the editors not think 
them worth inclusion. least one book—William Matthews, British 
Diaries—published 1950, appears numbered entry, yet numerous 
other works least equal importance published several years earlier 
are not mentioned all. Again, take another example, Roberts, 
The Quest for Security (1947) appears item 295a, but Leo Gershoy’s 
volume the same series, From Despotism Revolution, published 1944, 
not listed. Similarly, Muret, anglaise (1937) duly 
appears, there entry for the next volume the same series 
Sagnac, Fin Ancien Régime Révolution Américaine (1941). 
There seem even omissions, accidental deliberate, useful 
secondary authorities published before 1940, and there are certainly some 
unaccountable gaps the sources. For example can find mention 
the London Gazette nor the well-known Collection State Trials, which 
appeared the earlier volumes and now omitted without any explanation. 

While the range subjects covered remarkable, some topics 
minor importance still seem have fared badly. modern account 
the coinage included. There very little transport. None the 
the Royal Society appears. example given the 
diplomatic handbooks Europe whole particular countries which 
were published and used eighteenth-century England. The section 
Developments Industry ought surely give some information 
potteries, only cross reference item 2639 Wedgwood the Fine 
Arts section. This raises the problem classification material which 
presumably cost the editors many sleepless nights. Their valiant struggle 
with intractable mass material deserves praise but has not been 
entirely successful. Thus Lodge’s Peerage Ireland appears the general 
section Social History, subsection Biography, whereas Balfour Paul’s 
Scots Peerage listed the section Scotland. the other hand, the 
Scottish Historical Review appears the section devoted general reference 
works subsection Periodicals and Society Publications, whereas 
Historical relegated the section Ireland. Other difficulties 
are presented such works Jones, Charity School Movement, 
which deals with the movement chapters devoted England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. The editors have listed this work the general 
section Education with note that deals with the movement the 
British Isles 

Much the most serious criticism, however, must made the editorial 
treatment the admittedly very awkward question articles learned 
periodicals. While Davies the preface his volume made mention 
this kind historical writing, Read stated categorically that his list 
included contributions journals and the trans- 
actions learned societies’. The editors the present volume refer 
such articles ephemeral class scholarly writing 
and imply that does not deserve much attention standard biblio- 
graphy. They mention several guides these articles (items 27-9), but 
none them complete and comprehensive. They list many periodi- 
cal articles, but the principle selection escapes me. Some articles 
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which were subsequently modified and incorporated later books the 
same author are included, though these might reasonably described 
ephemeral. Many articles greater importance, which have never been 
reprinted any form but continue used scholars, are unaccount- 
ably omitted. 

This raises question general interest all students modern 
history. the preface the Stuart bibliography the editor invited the 
co-operation other scholars pointing out errors and suggesting 
additions which would make possible improved second edition. 
such invitation offered the editors the present volume and 
indication given the future intentions the two societies which have 
far sponsored the work. hoped not merely that they intend 
issue the proper time revised editions all three volumes, but that 
their plans for publications the second half the twentieth century 
include the continuation this essential work, least far 1914. 


Empire the North Atlantic: The Maritime Struggle for North America. 
Cumberlege, 1951.) 


Washington Conference 1922 may taken the point when the 
people the United States first realized that their nation, much 
the British Empire, was ‘founded upon the seas’. Canada showed her 
appreciation the fact even later the belated creation naval force 
the eve the second World War. has always been obvious 
historians that the creation these two nations depended British naval 
supremacy what was not generally understood was the service rendered 
the British fleet controlling the North Atlantic, which safeguarded the 
peaceful development the new nations underwriting the Monroe 
Doctrine and permitting them long indulgence the luxury 
isolationism. Even the Louisiana purchase terms extremely favourable 
the Americans was made possible the existence the Royal Navy. 

The thesis Professor Graham’s book—that the exercise sea power 
the ship war was the determining influence the shaping 
North Atlantic familiar since its classic statement the 
writings Colomb, Mahan and Corbett. This book retells the story with 
additional material not then available. wider scope than Forrest 
Davis’ The Atlantic System, and less propagandist, but does not cover 
the last century nearly well. Professor Graham has relied chiefly 
secondary authorities, that his extensive footnote references make 
most useful bibliography, especially with regard French and American 
publications. spite some parade manuscript material the 
preface, only those chapters dealing with the eighteenth century make any 
use unpublished material, and even then little new light thrown upon 
the subject. 

The author his best dealing with this period. The hinge upon 
which the conquest America turned was the Western Squadron, the 
origins which are still somewhat obscure. When, the days 
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Hawke and Boscawen, the blockade the western coastline was successful, 
the fruits empire fell into the hands maritime strategists. But when, 
1778, the British failed force decision, America was lost. 
decisive victory off Ushant wrote Richmond, would have changed the 
course the world’s history.’ Professor Graham appreciates this, but 
omits show how the subsequent victory the Saints restored the 
balance, least far the rest the empire was concerned. After 
all, those days the Sugar Islands were regarded more important than 
North America: for long time the choice between Guadeloupe and 
Canada hung the balance. Although the author recognizes the im- 
portance attached the West Indies, inclined neglect the bearing 
the strategic and diplomatic implications the necessity for their 
preservation the struggle the North Atlantic. 

The author’s treatment the sixteenth century occasionally some- 
what misleading, especially the matter Armada tactics, but does 
proceed bring out the way which Richelieu and Colbert understood 
the importance sea power, and also the way which their successors 
were forced, partly geography, and partly snobbish ideas about 
territorial conquest, forsake maritime for continental strategy. 
The consequence was fatal insistence the defensive 
wrecking tactics, the preservation the battle fleet all costs, and 
guerre course which all very well with submarines against country 
dependent overseas supplies, but was never decisive with privateers 
different economic context. 

The final two chapters the book deal with the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Even the author admits that this postscript 
‘sketchy which pity because the problems Imperial Defence, 
the political and financial difficulties the doctrine one sea, one navy, 
one control’, and the diplomatic consequences British supremacy 
sea still await detailed examination. one substitutes United Nations 
for Colonies and Dominions, these subjects have obvious relevance 
to-day, when Pax Americana has replaced the Britannica. The 
conclusion the historical process described Empire the North 
Atlantic indeed the existence Britain and France now 
depends the supremacy the and Canada, whereas heretofore 
the reverse was the case. 


CHRISTOPHER 


(Paris: Presses Universitaires France, 1951.) 


important and impressive volume the first new series called 
Histoire des Institutions, edited the late Louis Halphen, Professor the 
Sorbonne. Godechot, who Professor the Faculté des lettres 
d’Etudes politiques Toulouse, made his mark ten years ago 
with doctoral thesis Les Commissaires aux Armées sous Directoire 
still comparatively young man, recognized one the most 
learned and diligent authorities the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
period. His new book will more than confirm this reputation. the 
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immense literature the period there has hitherto been single work 
all analogous Marion’s Dictionnaire des Institutions France aux 
siécles, unless was the Belgian Professor Poulet’s 
Institutions frangaises 1795 1814, published over forty years ago, and 
deficient the economic and social sides. Except for strictly constitu- 
tional questions (where could appeal Deslandres), financial (Marion), 
legal (Sagnac), the student the period has had fall back mono- 
graphs, the summaries historians and biographers. Now 
Godechot provides him with complete survey the political, administra- 
tive, judicial, financial, economic (agricultural, industrial, and commercial), 
and social institutions (religion, education, the press, &c.) four periods 
the constitutional monarchy 1791-2, the 
1793-5, the Directory, and the Napoleonic régime. This not mere 
dictionary, like continuous history, and can read 
such. But the scope wide, and the treatment detailed, that 
will used chiefly indispensable book reference and this 
made easy the provision index with more than 1500 headings. 

hardly expected that Godechot’s work will escape 
criticism experts one another the many fields covers but 
the general historian appears cursory reading infallible 
every subject except the transliteration English names (e.g. Schaftesbury, 
6)—that pitfall for all French authors. Only constant 
reference the book would reveal its weaknesses, there any. Mean- 
while more profitable inquire what Godechot’s general attitude 
towards the period history with which dealing. 

Nothing more illuminating than the paragraphs headed Questions 
étudier with which concludes the bibliographies the head each 
section. has adopted this custom from Villat’s volumes the 
Clio series and admirable one, for warns the reader what 
points may expect some thinness the evidence, and directs the 
researcher topics that need further investigation. would great 
help towards the better organization historical studies this country 
became English practice too. Few periods French history, 
any, have been studied this: yet there are many points— 
as, for instance, the provincial press and the municipal government under 
the Republic, the precedents (particularly Italy, under the Directory) 
the Constitution the Year VIII, the actual working the 
Napoleonic institutions, compared with their enacted efficiency, which 
are still too little known. 

Godechot accepts without question the fashionable view which 
regards the whole Revolution from 1789 1799 seizure power 
the bourgeoisie, apart from one set-back towards proletarian despotism 
1793-4. Yet may doubted whether this view not prejudiced 
failure define its key-word. Was the bourgeoisie 1799 the same 
that 1789? Was either them all equivalent what modern, and 
especially Marxist, writers mean the term? The genuine 
was rare specimen within the genus tiers and his voting power 
was inconsiderable when compared with that the other actifs 
—the farmers, shopkeepers, and better-paid artisans (often called petits 
bourgeois, though hide the difference). The dictatorship the Paris 
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commune and the Jacobin party which followed was 
more than temporary eclipse bourgeois influence due the war and 
the fall the was assertion independence the part 
peuple, particularly the large towns, the whole mass citoyens actifs 
(with the occasional help citoyens passifs too), who were discontented 
with their official representatives the Municipality and the National 
Assembly. The dictatorship’ had, fact, been nothing 
more than ill-advised attempt for the people what the people 
this time thought could for itself. 

The result this situation was seen the failure the bourgeois 
Directory—and that time when the nation was distracted from home 
politics frontier wars—to satisfy even the bourgeoisie, and the easy 
acquiescence all classes the coup Brumaire. Here again 
may thought that Godechot’s stress the unreality the plebiscites 
which Bonaparte justified each stage his progress from Consulate 
Empire (and his pages this subject are amongst his best) takes too 
little account the amiable indifference the mass the people 
constitutional changes. are too well accustomed nowadays the 
propagandist use plebiscites forget that they do, the whole, 
represent public and was the same 1800, 1802, and 1804. 
Napoleon was the elected king France: the police state which or- 
ganized (M. Godechot right again here) was the whole accepted 
war-time necessity, much every modern state accepts Control and 
Planning necessities world-wide economic crisis. For one thing 
certain that the Napoleonic régime could only flourish time 
war: the emperor’s personal prestige, the ambition his generals, the 
prosperity the agricultural population, and the needs the treasury, 
all demanded victory, conquest, and indemnities. Yet—and here the 
paradox the period—behind this fagade, which fell the ground 
1814, were being constructed institutions which have survived four reigns, 
two republics, and five invasions. They were based the ideas the 
but they were the work enlightened dictator who 
understood the needs and traditions the French people better than any 
one its political parties. Napoleon fell, but Napoleonism remained. 
The Revolution could not revived 1848 1871, but the pattern 
survived. ‘Ce n’est que petit (concludes Godechot) 
cours des révolutions siécle passé, que France retrouver, par 
les institutions impériales, les sources fécondes liberté 
qui avaient marqué son destin 1789.’ 


The Navy and the Slave Trade. 
Longmans, Green Co., 1949.) 


Great Britain’s crusade against slavery the nineteenth century 
often referred to, few people know much about it, and yet one 
the most reputable episodes our history. this book Mr. Lloyd tells 
some detail the story the Navy’s part this long-drawn-out struggle, 
and tells the story well. 
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For upwards quarter century after Waterloo, Great Britain’s 
attack the slave trade was only half-hearted. Indeed, was not 
until the passing Palmerston’s Act 1839, which enabled British 
cruisers seize Portuguese slavers and bring them before the Vice- 
Admiralty courts pirates, that the work was taken seriously hand. 
few old sloops and frigates, contemptuously referred floating 
haystacks, and under 500 men were deemed sufficient for the purpose. 
Among foreign powers opinion the subject slavery ranged from 
complete indifference open support. Thus, though the United States 
abolished the trade 1808, agreed with Great Britain 1812 use its 
best endeavour suppress it, and condemned slave trading piracy 
punishable death 1820, she did little discourage her own citizens 
from sharing this wicked commerce. Down the time when Lincoln 
became President, she strenuously opposed the claim Great Britain 
search suspected vessels. its latest phase the Cuban trade was almost 
wholly American hands. was financed Americans, the ships 
were manned Americans, and they were protected the American 
flag. eighteen months, 1859-60, vessels with carrying capacity 
between 30,000 and 60,000 negroes were fitted out New York alone. 
Between 1806 and 1860 approximately 300,000 slaves were smuggled 
into the southern States the Union. France was unco-operative, and 
her citizens grew rich this branch commerce, as, for example, 
Marseilles merchant the who undertook land 25,000 negroes 
the island Bourbon two years. Portugal brazenly protected the 
slavers, and her ships prowled about the ocean pandering the crimes 
other nations. When her own mercantile marine was not sufficient for 
the purpose she lent her flag protect the misdeeds foreign pirates. 

The British naval force during the first thirty years more the 
crusade was not only weak, its work was hindered every turn hesita- 
tion and contradictory trends home. Government departments were 
frequently loggerheads this subject. Besides this, naval captain 
seizing slaver had take care not infringe various treaty obligations 
which was usually entirely ignorant. had most meticulous 
his treatment the slaver’s captain, make sure his nationality, 
and innumerable other things. failed any these complicated 
duties was liable heavy fine. Thus Captain Meredith had pay 
£1800 the penalty for not having observed all the forms the capture 
known slaver. view all these things surprising that the 
Navy was able much during the period 1815-45. Yet its record 
this depressing time was good one. Between 1814 and 1847, 963,582 
slaves were exported from Africa between 1810 and 1846, 116,862 were 
liberated and landed alive. Even the bad years between 1818 and 
1834, 29,684 were set free Sierra Leone. the thirty years, 
1020 slaving vessels were captured and condemned. There seems little 
justification, therefore, for the violent attack against the squadron which 
occurred the While true that the numbers slaves safely 
landed the New World were tragically large (Brazil, for example, received 
60,000 1848 alone), these figures would have been much higher had 
not been for the work the Navy. Nevertheless, the whole system 
attempting suppress this traffic was roundly denounced number 
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leading members the The squadron had been 
failure, was declared its cost was too much for the nation bear, and 
view the slight results obtained the toll upon British life was in- 
defensible. Another attack came from the pacifists who, while they 
deplored slavery, apparently deplored the use force its suppression 
still more. Sturge 1839 founded the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society whose effect, not its object, was opposition the use force. 
Again, the coming free trade added still further complications. 
finally ruined the West Indian planter whose free-labour-produced sugar 
could not compete the open market against the slave-produced com- 
modity from Cuba and Brazil. Moreover, free trade encouraged the planters 
these two latter countries their crimes, since the enormous market 
Great Britain was now open them. 

Despite all these difficulties the fight went on. The Atlantic trade 
was first driven south the line, then the Portuguese slaver was cleared 
from the sea. 1853 the Brazilian trade was thing the past, while 
the Cuban trade ended decade later. Before the close the ’sixties the 
Atlantic slave trade had ceased exist. this great achievement two 
men particular stand out—Palmerston, who for half life-time fought 
manfully for the Africans, and Abraham Lincoln. 

the Indian Ocean the force assigned the work was even 
weaker than that the Atlantic, but here the difficulties were, anything, 
greater. Nevertheless, with persistence, the vast commerce human 
flesh which centred the dominions the Sultan Zanzibar was gradu- 
ally reduced and finally destroyed. attenuated slave trade continued 
into the present century despite all that could done abolish and, 
indeed, new form, may said still exist. 

This book provides excellent introduction this complicated 
subject. Much more detailed work still done, however, 
the Atlantic trade, the trade the interior Africa, and the traae the 
Indian Ocean and elsewhere. cur opinion Mr. Lloyd attaches more 
importance the value the Asiento the history the British slave 
trade than deserves. cannot agree that the grant the Asiento 
explains the enormous proportions which this commerce grew the 
eighteenth century. Again, was the slave trade, 1860, fact the largest 
the From time time this book Mr. Lloyd appears 
lose himself detail. But with all these qualifications has succeeded 
placing those interested this branch naval history his debt. 
Unquestionably this book will take honoured place the literature 
which deals with the history slavery. 


Documents British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited 
Woopwarp and First Series, vol. iii, 1919. 
(London: 1949.) 


many ways the most volume—to the historian— 
that yet appeared any the three series these documents 
here everything that the Foreign Office archives have offer with regard 
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what Mr. Churchill called the great adventure trying live peacefully 
the world with Bolshevism. There are two main sections, chapter 
which consists 222 documents the expelling the German 
forces from the Baltic Provinces December 1919), and chapter 
476 documents dealing with the British government’s fluctuating support 
the anti-Soviet forces Russia and Siberia from May 1919 
March 1920. third chapter traces the course the negotiations 
the Paris Peace Conference with regard the and attribution 
Eastern (18 June-22 December 1919). The events are remote 
enough have just little the antique flavour real history. Secre- 
taries State still annotate official documents 1929, according the 
evidence Professor Woodward’s volumes the second series, they had 
ceased so. Lord Curzon’s minutes this volume are usually pessi- 
mistic, but they are the older tradition and occasionally very illuminating. 
amended Lord Hardinge’s final characterization the Siberian inter- 
vention from not very highly dis creditable 

The volume whole presents familiar contrast between the ap- 
parently indecisive course policy and the excellence the material 
which policy decisions were based. The factual information and explicit 
recommendations reaching the Foreign Office were and varied 
make the task the editor, Mr. Rohan Butler, heavy one there 
was accredited British representative Moscow the government had 
maintain number separate missions the periphery the Soviet- 
controlled area, and the overall picture developments has had 
reconstituted from very large number files. There high proportion 
reports from consular staff and representatives special mission. 
Moreover, although the supervision British policy relation Russia 
was mainly the responsibility the Foreign Office after June 1919, certain 
issues were still treated allied basis, and handled various organs 
the Supreme Council. The problem the German forces the Baltic 
States was dealt with through military mission which normally reported 
through the War Office the British Peace Delegation, and diplomatic 
and economic commission under Colonel Tallants, which usually 
reported the Foreigh Office. Later there complication— 
inter-allied mission under French general, with British representative. 

The government accordingly received much and un- 
palatable advice, and maintained certain consistency ignoring 
most it. This process can traced several cases with the help the 
editor’s careful annotations. Two young officials, Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. argued memoranda and July 1919 that was best 
negotiate settlement and leave the Soviet government its own 
devices (no. 342) but was decided not trouble Lord Curzon with either 
document, the War Cabinet had just decided new attempt 
arrange concerted policy against Russia with the allied powers. 
memorandum Mr. Hoare December (he had recently 
returned from Archangel) argued that the British government should adopt 
active Russian pclicy and endeavour mediate between the warring 
parties, since not one 10,000 the Russians wished for the victory 
either Reds Whites. This memorandum did Lord Curzon, who 
curtly rejected the proposals. Curzon spoke, bowever, with approval 
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two long and weighty memoranda Mr. Gregory the Baltic 
States and Siberia (15 Nov. and Dec.), and these, with further note 
Transcaucasia, were circulated the cabinet and presumably read. 
Mr. Gregory criticized the indecisiveness British policy towards Japan 
(p. 726). Sir Halford Mackinder, M.P., who was appointed political 
representative General Denikin December 1919, sent full and able 
government, help the Poles, and firm declaration that Britain would 
rot make peace with Bolshevism. criticized two speeches, Mr. 
Lloyd George November which had thoroughly depressed the anti- 
Bolshevik forces critical moment. Mackinder’s proposals were 
also rejected, although Curzon February said that until recently they 
had had his full support. 

The documents, however, throw little light the conflict views 
the cabinet, although some hints are given. The important telegram 
Febrvary 1920, explaining the reasons for abandoning the Mackinder 
policy, placed rather surprising emphasis the role the Russian 
Co-operatives reviving trade with Europe. This seems 
curiously unrealistic, and perbaps reveals the hand Mr. Lloyd George. 
seems, general, doubtful the British government ever had 
this period Russian policy worthy the will the task 
there was anything more than series temporary expedients di- 
minishing effectiveness. 

The general picture events Russia, Siberia, ard the Far East, 
with much detailed information about the activities the many odd and 
picturesque men thrown revolution and counter-revolution, makes 
the volume valuable source for early Soviet history curious figures like 
the anarchist Makhno and the drunken appear, and the 
activities some the British representatives make strange 
reading. The mission Mr. O’Grady, M.P., who negotiated with Litvinov, 
borders times farce, and curious note the obvious coolness 
the Foreign Office towards Colonel Tallants. There are shrewd analyses 
future developments, such Mackinder’s anticipation Jacobin 
Russia, and telegram from Tokyo (no. 498) which prophesied 
that nothing but firm positive policy the League Nations could 
prevent Japan from penetrating China. iateresting also note the 
very tone von der Goltz’s propaganda the German troops 
the Baltic provinces, particularly the extracts from Die Trommel 
and the manifestos Captain Siewart (no. 139). 

The volume has been carefully edited well provided with eluci- 
datory information the Introduction and footnotes, and technical notes 
give useful explanations the intricacies the Foreign Office filing 
system and inter-allied documentation. 
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1100 Jahre und Geschichte Urkunden und 
Dokumenten des Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Edited 
SANTIFALLER. (Vienna: Staatsdruckerei, 1949). 

Festschrift zur Feier des Bestandes des Haus-, Hof- und Staats- 
Staatsdruckerei, 1949). 


THE year 1949 witnessed the bi-centenary the establishment the 
Austrian National Archives (the Haus-, Hof und Staatsarchiv Vienna), 
and number volumes were issued commemorate this event the 
history European the two notable publications 
named the head this review. 1100 Jahre und euro- 
Geschichte superbly produced collection one hundred facsimile 
plates with transcriptions and appropriate commentary, selected from the 
Vienna Archives illustrate the main phases Austrian history. 
opens with Louis the Pious’ confirmation the possessions the church 
Salzburg (816), the oldest document surviving the Austrian 
and ends with the famous letter from William Franz Joseph setting 
forth the reasons for the dismissal Bismarck (1890). Since from 
latest the time Maximilian the Habsburg empire played cardinal 
European politics, the collection far from exclusively Austrian 
interest and many the later facsimiles, beginning with the alliance 
1514 between Maximilian and Vassili III Russia (n. 34), reproduce the 
famous treaties European history, e.g. the Peace Cambrai (1529), 
Augsburg (1555), Westphalia (1648), George I’s ratification the 
Quadruple Alliance (1718), the Partitions Poland (1772, 1795), and the 
Holy Alliance (1815). The medieval documents, about one-third the 
whole, have been selected primarily illustrate the gradual build-up 
the Habsburg dynastic lands; they include the remarkable forgery 
1358, the Privilegium maius, but its precursor 1156, the Privilegium 
minus, longer extant. Nineteenth-century material includes all the 
major instruments the relations Austria and Prussia and the 
Eastern Question, from the Convention 1833 the Treaty Berlin and 
the question Bosnia-Herzegovina (1879), well documents illus- 
trating the fundamental changes the Austrian constitution between 
1804 and 1867. The material has not, however, been selected merely 
for political interest, and includes letters Loyola, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Goethe and Humboldt, letter cypher from Mary Queen Scots, and 
specimen from Maximilian I’s biographical novel, Der Weisskunig, with 
interesting references the conflict Lancaster and York. Many the 


Festgabe das Staatsarchiv, presented the Austrian Academy 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 226. Vienna 
Rohrer, 1949), contains (i) account Meister the co-operation between the 
Academy and the Archives above all the planning and execution textual pub- 
lications, (ii) brief consideration Brunner the character seventeenth- 
century writings oeconomia ruralis domestica’; and (iii) analysis 
Lhotsky not uninteresting Viridarium imperatorum Romanorum, which 
attributes Dietrich Niem. 

discussed length Santifaller, Die alteste Originalurkunde des 
ésterreichischen Staatsarchivs’, Die dsterreichische Nationalbibliothek. Festschrift 
Josef Bick (Vienna, 1948), 
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facsimiles, unfortunately, have necessarily been considerably reduced 
size but the reproduction the seals masterly, and the volume 
whole forms representative selection, scarcely bettered, which 
worthy the occasion. 

less substantial monument the Festschrift, which contains 
papers contributors from ten different European The 
emphasis throughout, conformity both with the occasion and with the 
traditions the Vienna history school laid down Theodor von 
Sickel, the communication, edition and criticism texts, the dis- 
ciplines palaeography and diplomatic, heraldry and genealogy, and the 
utilization archives. About half the contributions are with 
particular problems sources Austrian bistory with the description 
and contents local archives, and are mainly interest Austrian 
historians but historians all countries will derive practical help from 
the accounts the history and current arrangements archives Switzer- 
land (A. Largiadér), (N. Bischoff) and Hungary (D. 
Lanhers has compiled inventory documents (1295-1307) the 
Paris repositories referring Albrecht Austria, which useful for the 
history European diplomacy the age Edward and Philip 
Isla has collected and edited the letters Maria Theresa (written 
the archives Madrid and del Piazzo contributes from the 
archives Florence inventory dispatches from the Tuscan legation 
the imperial court, which illustrates many aspects European politics 
between 1537 and 1737. Neumiiller and Holter contribute 
newly-discovered letters, interesting for the light cast the conflicts, 
unrest and difficulties the years after Frederick II’s second excommuni- 
cation and during the Interregnum. Material for medieval estate and 
household management provided Pugh (who prints from the 
Hampton Manuscripts Birmingham fragmentary accounts Isabel, 
daughter Henry, third earl Lancaster), Bruckner, Plank and 
Richter-Santifaller. Popelka examines surviving contracts for military 
service for the period from Gorizia, ard able show that 
artillery was already used Austria campaigns 1359-62, and not 
(as usually stated) 1390. Santifaller prints analysis the preces 
primariae Maximilian i.e. the writs which (like the kings France 
and England) exercised the right present the first vacant benefices 
the gift ecclesiastical patrons after his accession these number 2152, 
but there good reason doubt whether more than small proportion 
the imperial requests’ were effective. the side narrative sources 


second volume, with further contributions, has been announced for later 
publication. 

interesting article Pivec sets out some the tasks and problems 
post-medieval palaeography, with emphasis upon its wider possibilities aspect 
the history civilization e.g. palaeographical support for the view that modern 
history begins with the Enlightenment’ (p. 228), palaeographical evidence the 
meagre effects the Renaissance and Humanism Germany, and the cleft 
thereby arising between Germany and western Europe (pp. 229-230). 

Notable no. (pp. which Dominican advises the abbot Krems- 
transfer Fischen other estates, ‘cum pene omnes 
corrumpti sint heretica pravitate’; otherwise the duke Austria will destroy the 
village root and branch. 
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newly-discovered texts are edited Wonisch, Fichtenau and 
Lhotsky none major importance, but the chapters from Austrian 
chronicle the fifteenth century communicated the last-mentioned 
contain new information the circumstances obtaining the time the 
election Frederick III (1439). interest for the history the Austrian 
Reformation Eder’s examination the works Bernhard 
Raupach the historian Austrian protestantism. Mention 
may also made accounts journeys from Italy Germany 
and back 1471 (pp. 549-65) and 1676 (pp. 398-402), which, like the 
survey (pp. from the Dominican archives Rome the German 
province the Order 1644, are some general interest for the light cast 
social and economic conditions town and country and the princely 
courts. 

Compared with textual publications the number articles general 
historical questions small; but Filipuzzi’s discussion, the basis 
material from the Austrian foreign office, the Anglo-French mediation 
between Piedmont and Austria should singled out, and also 
Zéllner’s analysis the correspondence (1806-51) the Austrian 
diplomat, Binder von Kriegelstein, which faithfully portrays the con- 
servative outlook those who, after 1815, ‘formed the diplomatic front 
against the ideas 1789’. These are the only specific contributions 
nineteenth-century history. For the eighteenth century there des- 
cription the basis material the archives the 
Consistorial Congregation Rome, ecclesiastical conditions Hungary 
the author emphasizes the strength the traditions from which Josephinism 
but shows how loyalty Rome combined with Hungarian 
nationalism make the Hungarian episcopacy into leaders opposition 
Joseph II’s ecclesiastical policy. Finally two contributions medieval 
history may mentioned: the one interesting essay Bruno 
Querfurt Mikoletzky, which well brings out the tension and dismay 
caused Henry Polish policy the other discussion the famous 
Responsa Nicolai papae consulta Bulgarorum, which 
argues against generally accepted opinion that ‘the problem the 
Bulgarian patriarchate only came head the latter part the reign 
Symeon (893-927) and was not endemic from the time Boris 


aller der Habsburgischen Herrscher kann die 
Josephinische Kirchenpolitik auf eine grosse Vergangenheit zuriickblicken. Die 
leisen Umrisse des Episkopalismus, der Laizisierung, des Rom-Gegnertums und der 
Nationalkirche lassen sich bereits mehr als ein Jahrhundert vor Joseph der 
Praxis des Absolutismus entdecken. Nur die Auf- 
fehlt zur Vollstandigkeit (p. 165). 
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Short 


the new edition (Paris Editions Albin Michel, 1951) Ferdinand 
Lot’s well-known study Fin Monde antique Début Moyen 
Age (L’Evolution ed. Henri vol. no. 31), though 
some corrections have been made, the book has not been rewritten. Notes, 
however, recent literature have been added (pp. 503-45) times the 
note gives only the title the work, others the contents are summarized, 
occasionally the work criticized and Lot’s own view stated. These 
notes are especially useful for English readers since they constitute 
guide literature which appeared the continent during the war, some 
which not yet generally accessible this country. few references 
may given illustrate the range and interest these additional notes. 
Thus the theory (revived Seston) that Diocletian intended that the two 
Augusti the tetrarchy should abdicate when they had ruled for twenty 
years wisely rejected (p. 505) Manicheism discussed the light the 
newly discovered documents: ‘un état d’esprit mazdéen peut subsister 
revivre dans esprit moderne. Manichéisme n’y saurait plus 
trouver place: est devenu impensable’ (p. 511). the subject 
the supposed drain precious metals the East under the early Empire 
Lot more sceptical than 513). estimated that 
the population Constantinople numbered million enormous ex- 
aggeration 250,000 350,000 (p. Lot had previously 
expressed the view that the Roman armies the fourth century were 
composed almost exclusively close study the Notitia 
Dignitatum raises doubts, least far concerns the legions (p. 520). 
admits that Christian art was unduly neglected’ the text his 
book now considers Syria channel through which the influence 
Persian art penetrated into the Roman Empire (p. discussion 
education (pp. 528 ff.) writes: the third fourth century 
our era begins the divorce between the written and the spoken language 
page 534 there interesting criticism Piganiol’s view that the 
Roman Empire the West was ‘assassinated’. This may suffice 
suggest the variety the subjects for which place has been found 
these ‘additional notes’; they form supplement Lot’s book 
which well worth study. 


Martini Episcopi Bracarensis opera omnia Cumberlege, 
for Yale University Press, London, 1950). Mr. Claude Barlow has 
provided for the first time complete critical edition the works the 
sixth-century bishop Braga. Chapter sets out the little that known 
the life St. Martin the basis sources which are printed the 
appendices chapters give the texts the known works the 
saint, each case preceded full discussion the date and sources 
the work question, its manuscripts and previous chapter 
devoted discussion lost and spurious and the book 
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concludes with bibliography and five indices. The book beautifully 
produced. some ways the most important section chapter 
which deals with the first and second councils Braga and the canons 
St. Martin, and makes important contribution the history early 
Spanish canon law and the study the sources the Hispana. 
all the more unfortunate, therefore, that this contribution suffers from 
the limitation that the editor was unable consult any the manuscript 
material the Hispana Spain, nor apparently was Antonio 
Alafont’s important study hispana (Avila, 1941) access- 
ible the time writing. good learn that new edition the 
Hispana preparation Spain, and pending its appearance students 
early canon law will grateful Mr. Barlow for having provided them 
with more reliable text the councils and the Capitula Martini than 
any hitherto available. 


Valeriv Bierzo (Catholic University America Press, Washington, 
D.C., 1949), Sister Consuelo Mary Aherne prints edition with transla- 
tion and commentary the three treatises which make the autobio- 
graphy this seventh-century Astorgan hermit. long introduction 
she analyses and corrects earlier treatments Valerio’s Life, examines 
his style and vocabulary and number problems which arise con- 
nexion with his history. Apart from the light which throws upon the 
condition the Visigothic Church this book will use historians 
ecclesiastical institutions for the examples which gives canonical 
penance and the working the proprietary church system seventh- 
century Spain. There are good indices and bibliography. 


Saint Mary Magdalene Mediaeval Literature (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies Historical and Political Science, 
series no. 1950) Helen Meredith Garth sets out what medieval 
writers thought about the identity, personality, and history Mary 
Magdalene and the lessons which they drew from their subject. This 
short study shows once the wonderful fertility the medieval imagina- 
tion and the remarkable way which ancient saints were provided with 
contemporary The book has good and full index. 


Miss Dorothy Whitelock, The Audience Beowulf (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1951), has re-examined problems which lie the root all Beowulf 
studies. Her three lectures, delivered the University London 
1950, will stimulate historians and students Beowulf alike, and the 
interested layman will grateful for the simple and lucid exposition 
themes which, hands less skilful, could have become tortuous and 
obscure. popular exposition difficult question this small volume 
model with few equals scholarship. Miss Whitelock concerned 
primarily with the date the Beowulf poem, and her method approach 
the problem considering the audience for which seems have been 
composed. The reactions the listeners the incidents and implications 
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the poem are discussed, and Miss Whitelock concludes that Beowulf 
its present form was intended for oral delivery audience Christians 
whose conversion was neither recent nor superficial, audience accus- 
tomed Christian poetry and familiar with its conventions. Such 
audience, Miss Whitelock believes, perhaps not likely have existed 
the seventh century, even early the eighth. Beowulf has been 
generally, vaguely, attributed the age Bede (c. and Miss 
Whitelock has convincingly extended these limits include the second 
half the eighth century. The poem could have been composed 
Northumbria, and historian would protest were attributed the 
Mercia King Offa (757-96). But Miss Whitelock, skilled the 
drawing firm conclusions from intangible evidence and secure her 
command the known historical background, refrains from pressing her 
possibilities into probabilities and her probabilities into certainties. She 
mentions Earle’s suggestion that Beowulf was composed Offa’s court 
and, with cautious restraint, describes possible and attractive 
hypothesis, but one incapable proof’. Some possibilities are more 
attractive than others but, Miss Whitelock says, would unwise 
rule out any part England incapable producing and appreciating 
poem like Beowulf the eighth century. These three lectures naturally 
contain much that vital concern the historian, but Miss Whitelock 
does not use the poem merely quarry for social history. She seeks 
‘to use the poem Beowulf elucidate the poem Beowulf’. Her 
achievement, fortified its display sound historical reasoning 
combination with acknowledged mastery the linguistic evidence, 
will acclaimed all scholars who have any interest Beowulf and the 
background against which was written. 


Widukind von Hermann Nachfolger, 1950), 
Helmut Beumann, detailed, and times mystifying, reassessment 
the aims and achievement the historian the Saxons. Beumann’s 
intention place Widukind his true historiographical setting and 
find out why wrote history all. seems follow Stengel against 
Bloch preferring late date early one for the Res 
soon after the imperial coronation 962. Widukind’s views the 
significance this event have thus special importance. They may 
interpreted, Beumann, anti-papal sense: Widukind was un- 
impressed the coronation Rome and regarded Otto emperor 
the Germanic sense, Bretwealda, ruler over many peoples, and the 
victorious general acclaimed his army. effect, Otto had been 
emperor since his victory the Lechfeld. This interpretation will appeal 
those who argue that Otto’s chief interest the imperial title was the 
hold could give him upon the old Middle Kingdom and may 
correct. But did Widukind speak for any but himself? Would Henry the 
Fowler and Otto have agreed with him that German kings had nothing 
gain from becoming Roman emperors (Notarial usage does not wholly 
confirm the view that Otto was never known officially Roman emperor.) 
And can confident that Widukind was hostile the imperial corona- 
tion rather than ignorant what had happened Rome 962? 
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Beumann may thought weaken his own anti-papal case showing 
that Widukind was not closely touch with the Saxon court and its 
interests, and indeed may not have considered dedicating the Res Gestae 
the abbess Mathilda until its composition was virtually complete. The 
Res Gestae—and here Beumann valuable—is the history not exclusively 
the Saxon dynasty but all Saxony’s great men and heroes, principes 
nostrorum broadly understood, whom Widukind felt that owed 
fidelis devotio, monk though was. Widukind’s historical technique 
and his debt both Latin authors and Germanic oral tradition are 
elaborately and, the whole, profitably treated, though one could wish 
that less space had been given the opinions, mostly unpublished, 
Professor Plassmann, e.g. possible Old Saxon originals for German Latin 
titles. Perhaps the author’s most useful service, though not the only 
one, have summarized scholarly fashion the critical work 
Widukind that has appeared since the publication, 1935, the edition 
Hirsch and Lohmann. W-H. 


Mr. Conway Davies’s second volume Episcopal acts relating 
Welsh dioceses, (Historical Society the Church Wales, 
nos. and 1948 (1951)) contains about 180 pages Introduction, 
followed the calendar 550 records concerning Llandaff. St. Davids 
was dealt with vol.i; third volume will cover the sees Bangor and 
St. Asaph and complete this admirable undertaking. The features noted 
review the first volume (1949), re-appear the 


second. The editor continues illuminate the history the Welsh 
Church dealing, among other gs, with the formal changes con- 
stitution during the Norman period, the controversies the twelfth 
century over the see Bangor, and the great ecclesiastical families 
Sulien and Llancarfan (‘the chapter Llandaff seemed almost close 
corporation reserved for the Llancarfan 535). notes few 
English and other foreign intruders placed any the Welsh chapters 
king pope before (p. 603), and reckons that thirty-two out 
forty-six bishops were certainly Welsh blood, birth, association 
(p. 538). discussing the trouble between Becket and the chapter 
Bangor, Mr. Davies goes little farther than Haddan stating cate- 
gorically that one Arthur (doubtfully identified) went bishop-elect 
receive consecration from the Church Ireland. returned consecrated 
bishop, and exercised the functions the episcopal office (p. but 
this, though not impossible, far from being proved the documents. 
The calendar, before, most comprehensive. Only few possible 
additions have been act Bishop Nicholas Salisbury charters 
(Rolls series), (cf. two acts Bishop Elias Reg. Malmes- 
buria (Rolls series), ii. the editor draws the unpublished Llanthony 
cartularies, but six episcopal acts therein seem have escaped him 
sect. xiv, nos. 35-37, sect. xv, nos. 19-21). False renderings the Latin 
originals the calendar are again regrettably common, and, although 
they comparatively seldom affect the general sense, the cautious reader 
will refer the Latin text when available. 264 (original 
unprinted), and ‘Carlisle’ are misreadings Goldcliffe 
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and But defects this sort, while they diminish, not de- 
stroy the value extremely important work. Historians have much 
reason grateful Mr. Conway Davies and the Historical Society 
the Church Wales. 


Calendars are two kinds. They may either attempt collect and 
record all the documents relating one subject, arranging them chrono- 
logically subject-divisions, Brewer did for Henry VIII; they 
may deal exhaustively with given fonds. Bronnen voor die Geschiedenis 
der Abdij Rijnsburg: Deel, and Stuk (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publi- 
catien, Kleine Serie, vols. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1951), the editor, 
Maria Hiiffer, has adopted the first plan. have thus series in- and 
out-letters from large number different sources ranging from the 
foundation the abbey 1133 1620, the year which the last head 
the community died. this are added list abbesses, feodary, and 
accounts, inventories, &c. down 1500. these the list abbesses and 
the feodary are printed full. The letters are calendared, and only 
printed length when they are importance and unprinted badly 
printed elsewhere. The accounts are given abstract, only the more 
remarkable items being printed full. Besides the general 
accounts, there were separate accounts for the wine- and beer-cellars, each 
which had separate estates assigned its support. The abbey was 
Benedictine nunnery founded from Stétterlingenburg the Black Forest, 
and shows signs Cluniac influence the length its early choir services 
and the rigidity its fasts, both were modified Papal dis- 
pensation the middle the thirteenth century. Jointly with the great 
monks’ house Egmond enjoyed the privileges exempt monastery 
though was not technically such, since the bishop retained the confir- 
mation the abbess-elect and the consecration Chrism and Oil for 
unction. Unlike most large monasteries, seems have had separate 
parish church. seems have served boarding-school for the 
daughters distinguished families, though many these certainly became 
professed nuns. 1496 described the abbess consisting 
nuns holding all whom were shown their quarterings 
knightly rank. surprising that the community developed 
into something resembling the German houses Canonesses and that 
after the Reformation consisted both catholic and protestant members. 
The statutes 1454 and 1498 suggest that the was never 
very rigid but 1499 the bishop Utrecht had grant dispensation 
for the parents two postulants eat and attend the veiling their 
daughters within the ‘enclosure’. The editor has established that the 
convent the end the fourteenth century was using the bourgeois style 
beginning the year the Circumcision, fact not noticed some current 
date-books. And would pleasant know what was meant 
English lectern (pulpitum Anglicum) for masses for the dead. The indexes, 
invariably this series, are full and accurate. 
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Sempach chiefly known for the defeat Duke Leopold III the 
battle that happened fought near 1386. is, however, 
interesting Habsburg city foundation some economic 
importance. Dr. Boesch has shown Sempach Zurich, 
1948 (Beiheft Nr. zur Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte) how the 
necessity defence the Basle-Lucerre-Gotthard road, combined with 
the local demand for safe market, led building and peopling 
Sempach between 1230 and 1234. was typical Habsburg 
with houses for officials, one main street, market, and walls reaching 
the lake side. Circumstances forced Sempach into alliance with Lucerne 
1386 which became something approaching subordination, tolerated 
little more willingly because secured Sempach against its northern 
neighbour, Sursee. The powers the Schultheiss (who must persona 
grata with Lucerne) and the Council were considerable, even the legal 
rights the citizens did not extend outside the walls the relations the 
little city with the Habsburg Meierhof the north and with the much 
clder mother church are skilfully analysed. Dr. Boesch 
cautiously steers way through tangle legal, economic 
difficulties knows the importance fishing rights and pasture rights 
the poor man, and seems little less secure church law than 
civil law, has written convincing account Sempach which any 
future work Swiss city foundations will have take into account. 
There only one very small map, and the brief chronological conspectus 
Sempach history since the middle ages convenient, but little out 


Mr. Anthony Wagner’s Catalogue English Mediaeval Rolls 
Arms (Oxford printed Charles Batey for the Society Antiquaries, 
1950) the first series appear under the title Aspilogia which 
defined being materials heraldry’. The word was minted— 
mis-struck, some would say—by Sir Henry Spelman the project laud- 
able. indeed stimulating know that this very scholarly volume 
only the first series which shall begin make available printed 
form the rich sources English medieval heraldry. Richmond Herald’s 
book makes good beginning exceedingly thorough list the 
surviving English rolls arms, painted, tricked blazoned, their copies 
and variants, and also many rolls known only later transcripts. 
all cases the first and last coats arms are cited with view identify- 
ing further copies these should appear. hoped that full 
editions least the more important rolls may gradually appear this 
series. The editing done with great skill and modesty; Mr. Wagner 
realizes that such project this cannot complete its first attempt, 
but has certainly laid noble foundation. There French owner- 
ship (Comte Jean Pange) copy English roll the time Edward 
III, which was exhibited the great heraldic exhibition the Palais 
Soubise last year (Catalogue: no. 815) and which not listed. And 
reference might have been made under the Parliamentary Roll Mr. 
Denholm-Young’s use his article thirteenth-century knights 
Sept. 1944). But sum this masterly treatment the 
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subject, and all heraldic enthusiasts must hope that Aspilogia’ will 
flourish. Medieval armorial seals offer clear and rewarding field for 
further volume, and shields from least the earlier monumental 
brasses. 


The Lusignans England, 1247-1258, Harold Snellgrove 
University New Mexico Press, 1950), useful little 
study ninety six pages. After introductory account the family 
and Isabella Angouleme’s marriage Hugh Marche, the author 
puts together detail the evidence about the favours which their children 
received from King Henry III, their England. His clear 
and critical survey gives body the generalizations which appear con- 
temporary chronicles and later histories, and provides basis for further 
study, not attempted here, the personal relations between the Lusignan 
brothers and the society into which they intruded. adds point some 
the powers assigned the officers state and the new baronial councils 
1258, and suggests how the traffic wardships, marriage, escheats, and 
affected the public mind, and why the irresponsible behaviour 
Guy and Geoffrey brought such odium upon the family. the other hand 
Mr. Snellgrove’s conclusion that the movement 1258 was due almost 
entirely the unpopularity the brothers much too sweeping. has 
not made familiar with the conditions England whole 
has with his subject. The value his essay lies his 
orderly arrangement and elucidation the facts. His contribution the 
problem Isabella’s marriage (p. especially welcome. 
points out Pope Gregory IX’s letter June 1235 conclusive clinches 
Mr. Richardson’s recent confirmation Delisle’s statement 1865, that 
Isabella married the son her former fiancé. 


the second section their great collection sources for the early 
history the Swiss Confederation the Allgemeine Geschichtforschende 
Gesellschaft der Schweiz publishing the texts those rentals, custumals, 
and surveys, drawn before 1400, which concern the Orte. Work 
this project 1932, and under the editorship Dr. Paul Klaui 
the first volume the series came out 1941 and the second 1943. 
has now completed his text with third volume, Quellenwerk zur 
Entstehung der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Abteilung II: Urbare 
und Rédel bis zum Jahre 1400, Bd. and Co., 
1951); final volume will contain the indices. Throughout Dr. 
has drawn the great bulk his material from the fourteenth century 
records the Swiss religious houses, and his latest volume 
are devoted documents from the priory St. Leodgar Lucerne. 
For St. Leodgar’s there extant comprehensive survey possessions 
and incomes quite with the great Einsiedeln Urbar 1331 
(printed Dr. his second volume, pp. but considerable 
number early fourteenth century rolls the prior and various obedien- 
tiaries offer information about the distribution and yields the priory’s 
estates. few short documents from the abbey Muri and the convent 
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Rathausen bring additional evidence for agrarian conditions central 
Switzerland. Some records lay provenance have different interest. 
From the archives Lucerne Dr. has reprinted two lists which show 
detail the inhabitants the town responsible for keeping arms 1349 
and 1353, and what arms they had keep. Lucerne tax list 1352, 
giving the names the individual taxpayers and the amounts which they 
were assessed, offers valuable basis for statistical computations appears, 
for instance, that twenty-seven out about 1050 taxpayers contributed 
per cent. the total tax. Even fuller information the town 
finances Lucerne given the tax roll for the quarter 
1389-92 that about property the quarter was owned and half 
its total tax paid four out its 152 taxpayers throws significant light 
the social structure Lucerne. But perhaps the gem this volume the 
rent roll lay noble. 1295 Ulrich lord Reinach had drawn for 
himself statement his lands lying scattered between lakes 
and Hallwil: stat hie gesamenet und geschriben das gelt hern 
Ulriches von Rinach, von eigen, von erbe ald von lehen’. the 
efficiency which caused its making, and the extreme acquisitiveness 
which reveals, this record importance for the history class 
which had much with the shaping medieval Switzerland. Ulrich’s 
rent roll had been printed before, like much else that Dr. presents 
this volume. What has produced, however, not merely convenient 
the kind with which has deal rarely remained fixed their original 
form successive users were constantly amending and adding them, 
order keep them date. the ingenious use variety types 
Dr. Klaui has succeeded the difficult task indicating all these changes 
his printed text. The care with which has described the documents, 
the pains which has been identify persons and places, and the 
completeness his bibliographical references are all worthy the standards 


Though all the essays Crown, Community and Parliament the later 
Middle Ages Lapsley (edited Helen Cam and Geoffrey 
Barraclough. Oxford: Blackwell, 1951) have been printed before, their 
collection convenient form should widely welcomed, for Lapsley’s 
work during the past half-century has become indispensable students 
medieval English history. re-read these essays recognize afresh 
the pioneer character much his thought. Thus, the essay The 
Problem the published long ago 1900, anticipated some 
the conclusions Dr. Rachel Reid’s study The Council the North and 
opened lines inquiry, notably regard the great northern families, 
some which have still pursued. Knights the Shire the 
Parliaments Edward II’ (1919) pointed the way the articles Pro- 
fessor Edwards and Miss Wood-Legh and such studies local 
representation those undertaken for Gooder and for 
Lancashire Hornyold-Strickland. Archbishop Stratford and the 
Parliamentary Crisis 1341’ (1915) looks the later work 
Tout does ‘John Warenne and the Quo Warranto Proceedings 


. 
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(1927) that Professor Plucknett. Lapsley’s most sub- 
stantial contributions medieval constitutional history were, however, 
his essays the Statute York and the revolution 1399. The first 
these (1941) represents greatly elaborated re-statement argument 
which himself had put forward namely, that the object the 
Statute was ‘to prevent the barons from having subsequent recourse 
their unconstitutional proceedings and expedients 1311’. thesis 
which invites criticism and raises questions whether Edward 
advisors included men who took such long views, whether Lapsley does not 
ascribe medieval statute law greater restrictive power than fact 
possessed none the less, his careful exegesis the text the Statute 
cannot neglected any serious student. The two essays the revolu- 
tion 1399 served dispose finally Stubbs’s theory that the 
Richard and the accession Henry made the validity parlia- 
mentary title indispensable royalty and wrecked Richard II’s theory 
the prerogative. But is, perhaps, the essay which stands first this 
volume, ‘Some recent advance English Constitutional History that 
Lapsley’s power penetrating judgement and his gift for apt generalization 
are seen best advantage, when writes Stubbs that zwei Seelen 
wohnten seiner Brust, the one cautious, experienced 
and the other idealist strongly influenced the Teutonic past 
created German historiens response Fichte’s appeal Mait- 
land’s the Parliament Roll 1305 that has proved stronger 
solvent orthodoxy than perhaps intended even realized’. The 
whole volume illustrates the achievement wide-ranging, adventurous 
mind, equipped with great learning and impeccable technique yet always 
retaining what the editors justly denote ‘humanist approach 
history and sufficiently courageous hazard the formulation those 
general ideas which, even when half-consciously perceived, Lapsley 
believed the guiding force medieval constitutional development. 


McK. 


The English Rising 1381, Hilton and Fagan (Lawrence 
and Wishart, 1950), adds nothing the existing state knowledge about 
the Peasants’ Revolt. frank attempt re-interpret the rising 
terms Marxist theories about history. The works Marx and Lenin 
take precedence the suggestions for further while the word 
‘feudalism deliberately used throughout the vague sense post- 
Roman but pre-capitalist originally given Marx. assumed 
that peasant community similar those Eurasia the twentieth 
century existed fourteenth-century England; and there therefore 
much emphasis the village usurer though unfortunately evidence 
quoted for his existence that date. Another anachronism lies the 
continual over-emphasis upon ‘the leading such obiter dicta 
that page the effect that the popes organized fifth columns 
churchmen the state’. Naturally, the authors dislike churchmen— 
with the exception poor whom they suppose have been 
victimized, wage-earners, the statute labourers. But the Lollards 


Ante, xxviii. 118 ff. 
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not come off any better. They are all characterized and 
allowed share the revolt: Manning’s work The People’s 
any member the upper classes, and although admitted that Kriehn’s 
theory the sorry part played King Richard the rising has been 
questioned other writers none the less adopted without mention- 
ing that based almost wholly the monk Evesham, derivative 
and bitterly Lancastrian chronicler. difficult believe that 
Walworth’s ‘monopoly the London brothels’ (some which were 
destroyed the rebels) dictated all his actions, nor was ‘lord’ 
mayor London. Rebel murders’ were executions’, but the exe- 
cution rebels was plain murder. Their real object was set 
federation self-governing (which has familiar ring), but 
course they included lot people who are just not described 
‘kulaks’. short while Oman’s class-prejudice is, not unreasonably, 
condemned, Oman has been turned inside out for the benefit latter-day 
neophytes medieval history. all done with some knowledge 
recent historical research, though this knowledge occasionally defective 
for example, omits the work not only Manning, but also 
Palmer (on East Anglia). Whether was worth doing all question 
whose answer will turn less upon the reader’s interest was eigentlich 
gewesen ist than his political affinities. 


compilation legal rules applied the most important municipal 
court Thuringia the end the fourteenth century contained 


the third volume the series Rechtsbuch 
(Weimar: Boehlau, 1950). deals mainly with the questions 
family status, wills and real property. The editor, Rondi, who was 
killed the war, gives the text medieval High German, based the 
only existing manuscript Kassel, and modern translation. His intro- 
duction describes the manuscript the book, quotes the sources and 
deals with the biography and manifold literary activities the author 
Johannes Rothe, who served mess-priest collegiate church 
and was—possibly the same time—town clerk. ended his 
long life canon and master the grammar school. This introduction, 
published, leaves many questions about character and position the 
Rechtsbuch open, but has bibliography with items historical interest. 
Eckhardt has added very detailed and useful index showing the 
way some paragraphs relevant the history municipal constitutions 
Fuerst, Kirche, Rat). 


For the eighth volume its magnificently produced records series, the 
Buckinghamshire Record Society has chosen the Subsidy Roll for the County 
Buckingham Anno 1524 (ed. Chibnall and Vere Woodman), 
courageous choice somewhat barren subject, for the surviving lists 
are nothing but enumeration names with the assessment each 
man’s worth lands, goods, wages. They provide thus reasonably 
full return the adult male lay population (and few women), together 
with some indication the wealth averagely poor and largely agrarian 
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county. The matter here recorded will obvious use economic 
and social historian, though neither will able pursue any 
below the surface cash values. That this due the methods pursued 
the commissioners appointed for the assessment brought out the 
editors’ lucid but all too brief introduction. The exchequer was not 
interested the details property—this Domesday—but only 
the sums for which each individual was liable. The editors incline the 
view that the assessments were not rated below their true year 
later, man another county was protest that from vanity had 
returned himself wealthier than was, fact which lends picturesque 
support the theory. also noticeable that nearly all the sub- 
collectors the townships claimed for themselves special allowances for 
such decay the fall price their produce even the cost son’s 
wedding presumably, therefore, they confined their cheating these 
claims and the assessment was fair. The problem—an important one— 
could solved more readily the editors had clarified the commissioners’ 
did they act alone through juries? Altogether, the intro- 
duction little reticent the whole question procedure, especially 
regards the interaction exchequer and chamber, but perhaps such 
wider issues were thought irrelevant the local problem. But since the 
administrative details direct taxation the sixteenth century are still 
far from clear, one would have welcomed broader treatment the subject. 
the other hand, the editors deserve gratitude for including discussion 
the the subsidy (Wolsey’s attempt get wealthier 
men pay their contributions and more before the date fixed parlia- 
ment), step which illustrates the state Henry VIII’s finances the 
time his second French war. The absence index, though apolo- 
gized for the convincing grounds enforced economy, remains regret- 
table volume almost entirely composed names. References the 
and Papers Henry VIII are vol. iii, but this not indicated. 


Despite the spate books Reformation studies, there im- 
portant field yet uncharted monographs, yet fundamental im- 
portance for the assessment the sixteenth century. This the pedigree 
the Left Wing movements the Reformation, the Anabaptists 
Switzerland, and the group religious agitators behind the Peasant 
Revolt. need not only adequate historical accounts the movements 
themselves, but elucidation the links between them and earlier 
medieval and anti-clerical heretical, mystical movements. Thomas 
Politische Schriften, edited Carl Hinrichs (Hallische Mono- 
graphien, nr. 17: Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1950), contains two 
documents the very first importance such study. The title, Political 
Writings’ is, the editor confesses, misleading, for Thomas Miinzer 
was religious figure completely unable separate his politics from his 
theology, and fact the writings here capably edited are two sermons. 
The first was preached Allstedt 1524 before Duke John Saxony, 
and the second exposition They show the kind theo- 
logical ferment behind the Peasant Revolts the following months. 
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Miinzer himself had considerable abilities. Recent research has estab- 
lished the interest and skill his liturgical reforms. These sermons 
reveal not only deep knowledge Scripture, but ability quote the 
Fathers, and even Plato and the Ass’. More interesting the 
persistent refrain ‘the elect’, and the constant use terminology 
deriving from Eckhart and the late medieval mystics, notably 
ground the soul’. There vehement apocalypticism behalf 
Christendom ‘the poor peasants’ and threats which flare sud- 
denly into such ominous cries The godless has right life gets 
the way the godly’. can understand the urgent warnings 
repeated Luther writings, 1522-5 against this man and his friends, 
and the second tract especially important giving Miinzer’s reply 
Luther. can see here the beginning baneful division the 
Reformation movement, attempt split the twin Word and 
into Spirit, over and against Word. Miinzer champions the Spirit, 
against the learning the Doctors Wittenberg who must fail though 
they have devoured hundred thousand Bibles’ because they have 
opposed the work the Holy Ghost. Against Luther himself Miinzer 
turns all his considerable religious Billingsgate and the violence his 
complaint against Brother Liar’, The Godless Carnal Man Witten- 
berg Brother Soft Life’ and Father Sit the Fence’ are perhaps 
best taken testimony alarmed and fanatical rebel only too conscious 
that principalities and powers were aligned against him. read these 
tracts understand how Luther believed Miinzer possessed 
the Devil, and why rejoiced when Miinzer perished the height the 
terrible riots had done much instigate. read them realize 
that there something more said. For Miinzer’s passionate claims 
catch and echo something the smothered medieval undercurrent 


Professor Josef Bohatec’s Budé und Calvin Studien zur Gedankenwelt 
des (Graz: Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., 
1950) volume towering erudition one the greatest living 
authorities Calvin. illuminates intricate corner what still 
one the most complex and unilluminated areas Reformation studies, 
namely the relation religion the humanist movements the sixteenth 
century, and the exact content the Christi’ which was 
their theological platform. Professcr Bohatec takes the life and thought 
Budé his norm among the humanists, and this, The theology 
the Renaissance and the philosophy Budé’, occupies the first part 
his volume. Budé himself becomes text and illustration for profound 
diagnosis Christian philosophy relation Hellenism and the 
Christian tradition. Not less valuable the second part the work which 
treats Calvin relation humanism. Although would not quite 
true say—there such thing humanism the century 
but only humanists, true say that there were very great divergences 
between these scattered groups scholars, and that the differences are 
much greater than text-book generalizations might suggest. Professor 
Bohatec deals turn with the most eminent humanist contemporaries 
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Calvin, including Etienne Dolet and Rabelais. Against this careful and 
profoundly historical context, the author proceeds examine 
Teaching relation the Humanist view the world and life’. 
pays due attention the importance rhetoric, and the revival 
Cicero well Plato humanist circles, and has valuable section 
the Christian philosophy and its ideal learning’. then proceeds 
what must consiaezed the major theme this work, the relation 
Calvin’s monumental theological expositions the principles dear 
the renaissance, and the tension between Hellenistic and medieval 
ethical traditions and those the Reformation. There are moments 
when one wonders whether the author does not dress Calvin and his con- 
temporaries little too fashionably the categories modern ecumenical 
and Biblical theology, but the author guards against any such reproach 
the solidity and frequency his citations. The section pp. 439-65 
Calvin’s doctrine the State fine piece exposition. all, this 
one those works Continental scholarship vast erudition, and 
profound interpretation which are sent chasten British scholars, and 
provoke them admiration where they cannot imitate (and perhaps 
the secret pity that work very learned should very dull). 


The Hartland Church Accounts, 1597-1706 (Butler and Tanner, Ltd., 
Frome and London, 1950) have been transcribed and edited Mr. Ivon 
Gregory, the vicar the parish Hartland. the admirable and 
careful setting out the text, Mr. Gregory has added introduction 
which pays generous tribute the work the late Miss Isobel 
Thornley who sorted, arranged, and calendered number the parish 
documents. There can better illustration the vicissitudes which 
such are subject than Mr. Gregory’s summary what befell the surviving 
three books parish accounts. They represent fact that class record 
which, referring for the most part everyday life, are easily put aside 
having served their purpose and became redundant and being 
put aside may perish, suffer deliberate destruction. his introduction 
the editor quotes the remark with which Miss Thornley concluded 
account the Hartland 1876’, she wrote the Commissioner 
despised this collection because many the documents are ordinary 
routine his day was still the fashion search for and 
display This opinion endorsed the Deputy Keeper the 
Rolls his preface the present volume, which expresses his regret 
and surprise that few early Churchwarden’s Accounts have survived 
comparison with the numbers Parish Registers. those that have 
survived only comparatively small number have been made accessible 
print. Hence gratitude must expressed Mr. Gregory. is, 
course, perfectly true that the accounts mainly concern ordinary everyday 
community life with the parish church its centre. They are none the 
less valuable for that. Further, almost always, certain items stand 
forth having particular significance their own. There are, not 
unusual, many entries relating poor persons arriving from outside who 
were licensed beggars— had his letters patentes There 
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appear also the inevitable discharged soldiers and sailors, having passes, 
begging their way from parish parish together with what seems 
somewhat high proportion references poor Irish, both men and women, 
who had assisted with alms. The question the infiltration such 
from Ireland, also from Scotland, and the districts into which they most 
commonly penetrated still awaits elucidation. The little port Hartland 
described Mr. Gregory was perhaps obvious landing place for 
immigrants. Further, the port saw, prior the erection lighthouse 
1870, many wrecks, which occasion supplied timber for certain 
repairs the church. One last set entries may mentioned. not 
uncommon such accounts find reference the destruction vermin 
which threatened the crops. The number entries made the Hartland 
churchwardens this respect does seem unusually high. almost every 
page there appears least one entry and more often several, recording 
the reward, usually 2d., paid someone who had brought the head 
fox, wildcat the latter under the name fitchewe. 
The life St. the fifth century missionary who reputedly founded 
his hermitage Hartland and whom the parish church dedicated, 
records how reached the valley way wooded tracks and haunts 
wild The remote little parish, still cut off, save for its harbour, 
was clearly thousand and more years after St. Nectan reached it, still 
subject the inroads the denizens the woods. word regret 
must expressed for the absence index: the more regrettable 
hecause the excellence the editing and printing the text. 


Mr. James Craigie’s masterly edition the Basilicon Doron King 
James two volumes. The first, published the Scottish Text 
Society 1944, contains three texts: (1) manuscript (MS. Royal 18, 
xv) written Scots James’s own hand, (2) the secret edition 1599, 
and (3) the public edition 1603 which, according the title-page, was 
printed Edinburgh but which Mr. Craigie now thinks may possibly have 
been printed London. The second volume (The Basilicon Doron 
King James VI, vol. ii. The Scottish Text Society, 3rd series, vol. 18. 
Edinburgh and William Blackwood and Sons, 1950) elab- 
orate compilation all sorts editorial data. long introduction 
Mr. Craigie traces the history and the literary antecedents the Basilicon 
Doron and the rise, decline, and partial revival its reputation. 
examines and compares the three texts with meticulous exactness, laying 
particular stress upon James’s original manuscript since practically 
the last serious piece prose writing which can certainly say that 
was conceived and written down Scots while that was still national 
literary language’ (p. 117). elaborate bibliography the many 
editions the Basilicon Doron completes the introduction. Then follow 
exhaustive and illuminating notes, eight appendixes, glossary Scots 
words, and indexes various kinds. Mr. Craigie’s able research lays 
doubtful points rest, and his sharp eye catches and promptly exposes 
many slips the work other writers. His edition altogether admir- 
able its combination judicious interpretation and close attention 
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detail. Ifit has fault that the keen edge his precision cuts almost 
too finely. Thus notes (p. 231) that the divides the credit for 
the first use the compound start-ups between James and Shakespeare 
whereas, says Mr. Craigie, that credit should probably James alone, 
since Basilicon Doron was written the autumn 1598 and Much Ado 
about Nothing probably not till 1599’. This seems over-subtle. Mr. 
Craigie’s work highly accurate; but unless some new discovery has 
overthrown the standard authorities, the statement (p. 217) that Andrew 
Melville, the greatest the clergy exiled the king, died Berwick- 
on-Tweed 1611 error. The edition has thesis, set forth with 
pardonable touch nationalism. that the Basilicon Doron deserves 
rated more highly literary composition than normally and 
that King James was better writer than commonly supposed. 
the attempt made view him dispassionately writer only, the 
final judgement ought not completely (p. 
this cautious dictum few, think, will demur. 


Francis Madan has shown himself the worthy bearer 
distinguished name his book, New Bibliography the Eikon Basilike 
King Charles the First (London: Bernard Quaritch, for the Oxford 
Society, 1950). every page evidence careful dili- 
gence. Checking the descriptions items the Bibliography against 
the copies available here has revealed significant errors but has shown 
what eagle eye Mr. Madan has for minute differences between editions 
and between different copies the same edition. For example, scrutiny 
two copies the first edition, second issue, showed that the list errata 
page one and page the other. This detail was found 
duly noted the Bibliography. Two small errors occur under 67, where 
port. (twice) should 15. possible omission curious volume 
the Huntingdon Library which resembles number 67, third issue, but 
which has cancel its title Royal Martyr OR, THE 
with [in Greek] EIKON BASILIKE, |... LONDON: Printed for 
and sold Hindmarsh the Golden Ball over aguinst the 
Royal Exchange, Cornhil. 1693.| The contents are the same Almack 
63. the controversy about the authorship the writer approves 
old verdict ‘The King wrote some much, and Gauden made book 
Charles may have written some autobiographical fragments and devo- 
tional papers, and these Gauden may have seen and transcribed. Both 
the original manuscripts and the copies are not known exist to-day. 
Why, had copies his possession, Gauden did not incorporate the 
king’s own statements instead paraphrasing and padding remains 
mystery. The alternative theory that the king merely corrected what 
Gauden had written his behalf, but whether the alterations were ex- 
tensive trivial quite uncertain. Both suppositions allow the 
some authority suggesting how Charles wished his misfortunes 
viewed. 


| 
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Mr. Hassall, Holkham Librarian, has performed most 
service editing Catalogue the Library Sir Edward Coke (Yale 
University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950). The editor 
discusses his informative Introduction number points great 
interest students Coke and his writings, and provides meticulous 
identifications the contents the library. Professor 
adds some helpful observations short Preface. The revelations 
this work will serve correct some commonly repeated views Edward 
Coke’s intellectual interests, and the Catalogue will materially assist 
critical appraisal his writings, and will certainly substantial value 
some future biographer Coke, when long last that great man re- 
ceives the study that deserves. For the Catalogue Coke’s own, 
written out for him under his close supervision, shortly before his death 
1634. himself inserted his autograph signature frequent inter- 
vals, and several the rubrics under which the several sections the 
Catalogue are arranged are clearly Cokeiana. perusal the Catalogue 
shows once that Coke was very considerable collector books, and 
means law books alone. His library displayed here comprised 
1237 items (and number others are known have been his posses- 
sion). these 292 are classed 143 relate the laws 
England (constituting, should expect, very comprehensive col- 
lection) relate the Civil Law fewer than 229 items come under 
the heading approved histories necessary for iurisconsult 
the rubric— for hee that hath redd them seemed have lived those 
former the remainder are divided among philosophy and cognate 
subjects, physic and other sciences, poetry, dictionaries, heraldry, and 
variety miscellaneous subjects, including remarkable number items 
modern foreign languages. Naturally most Coke’s own marginalia 
appear his legal books (as may seen about half the ninety-four 
books his still Holkham), but fair inference from this Catalogue 
that his intellectual interests were very much wider than has often been 
assumed, and will longer suffice suppose that his reading was un- 
duly restricted purely studies. There are many items interest 
this noteworthy, for example, that notwithstanding 
James I’s proclamation 1610 ordering the surrender all copies 
Cowell’s Interpreter, three copies are listed being included the 
Library. number illuminating conclusions could doubtless drawn 
Coke’s methods work close study the annotated books and 
manuscripts his that remain some interesting suggestions this kind 
are made the Preface. any event, this admirably edited Catalogue 


the personal library the greatest figure the history English law 


Mr. Donovan Dawe’s Skilbecks: Drysalters, 1650-1950 (Skilbeck 
Brothers Ltd., 205 Upper Thames Street, London) privately printed 
house history, intended for friends the firm, and concerned almost 
entirely with the successive proprietors who are traced through four 
families (five genealogical tables). ‘The emphasis upon the people 
and the families connected with the firm, upon the lives they lived and 
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upon the houses which they dwelt rather than upon For the 
business the drysalter, the merchant dyestuffs and allied commodities 
inevitably lacks the appeal the essentially creative manufacturer’ 
(p. vii). This most regrettable limitation doubtless partly due the 
fact that there are records the firm’s business before 1800, except 
for one estate book containing inventory. The stability, and the per- 
manence the traditions which have conditioned this ancient business, 
are impressive. tantalizing learn little firm that has sur- 
vived since 1650 with (so far appears) its status substantially unaltered 
ina business revolutionized discovery andinvention. was established 
Bread Street, close its present premises Upper Thames Street, 
young man from Staffordshire (his father had been Town Clerk New- 
castle-under-Lyme) coming out his apprenticeship. became 
rich, though legacies rather than business, that his children abjured 
trade. The firm passed brother-in-law from Yorkshire. The suc- 
cession has always been through family connexions, with one possible 
exception where the relationship was distant absent. All the proprietors 
but the first have belonged Yorkshire families. All have taken their 
freedom the City, the Salters Company and afterwards the Musicians 
Company. have taken part the business ward, parish and City 
Company. One member the firm had also interests different kind. 
Allen Leppington (1688-1769) was leading and ardent member the 
Behemenist group mystics forming the Philadelphian Society, whose 
centre was first Andreas Freher, then William Law. The firm’s vicissitudes 
have included the destruction premises the fire 1666, and bankruptcy 
1796, followed re-establishment fifteen years the first five 
generations Skilbecks, son the bankrupt’s half-sister. The book 
based corporation, ward and parish records, now the Guildhall 


archives, the records livery companies, and wills and parish 


registers. amply documented and well indexed. 


Everybody who seriously interested the history the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries knows that the papers Anthony 
Heinsius, now mainly the Rijksarchief The Hague are source 
the first importance not only for Dutch domestic history, but also for the 
history the diplomatic relations the great Powers. Some these 
documents have been printed, great many others have been consulted 
scholars from time time. Now Mr. Van’t Hoff, assisted Miss 
Jurriaanse, has produced invaluable guide this great mass 
material Het Archief van Anthonie Heinsius (The Hague: Ministerie 
Van Onderwijs, 1950). Here the scholar can discover whether the 
Heinsius MSS. are likely contain material relevant his purpose. 
Mr. Van’t Hoff gives all the information that work this compass could 
give. lists not only the works that have printed Heinsius papers, but 
also those that are partly based them. gives, year year, from 
1689 1720, lists both the persons whom Heinsius wrote and 
those who wrote Heinsius, with summary indication the amount 
documents each case; attempt, and very rightly so, has been 
made describe the contents the letters. But excellent index gives 
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brief biographical particulars Heinsius’s correspondents and, where 
possible, refers works where further information may English 
readers will interested know that 1945 Queen 
recognition his services the Dutch people, presented Mr. Churchill 
the originals Marlborough’s letters Heinsius. All who are interested 
the War the Spanish Succession will glad know that the 
Utrecht Historical Society and that Mr. Van’t Hoff the editor. man 
could better qualified for the task. 


Very few the Dutch sources for the War the Spanish Succession 
have yet been printed. All the more welcome, therefore, Dr. 
Veenendaal’s edition Het Dagboek van Gisbert Cuper (Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién, Kleine Serie 30; The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1950). Cuper kept diary while served Field Deputy the year 
1706, and was certainly well worth printing. generally known that 
Marlborough, whose earlier plans had sometimes been frustrated the 
intervention the Field Deputies, had persuaded the Dutch appoint for 
year men who could expected not interfere with his military 
projects. Cuper was certainly such man. Indeed, has compara- 
tively little say about operations—unfortunately did not take 
his duties till after Ramillies had been fought—and did not hesitate 
admit his incompetence military matters. the other hand, was 
concerned with the establishment the Anglo-Dutch condominium over 
the Netherlands and had good deal social intercourse with many 
the prominent inhabitants Brabant and Flanders. The fact that 
was Dutch Calvinist did not prevent him from being asked the houses 
the best people. Cuper was scholar international reputation who 
never missed chance looking old coins and old manuscripts, and 
his diary is, among other things, interesting source for the history 
scholarship the time. Good patriot and good Protestant was, 
was none the less proud having won the esteem Clement for his 
learning. fact some significance that wrote his diary 
French, though not the best one may hazard the guess that 
his Latin was more correct. But Cuper’s French was better than that 
many non-French contemporaries who chose write that language. 
Cuper’s readers will inevitably compare his diary with the memoirs 
another Field Deputy—Goslinga—who also wrote French. The 
difference striking. Goslinga sticks closely military affairs and 
evinces interest those matters that most concerned Cuper. The 
difference the editing the two works less remarkable. 
editors did little and did not that little very well. Dr. Veenendaal 
has spared pains what must have been laborious task. His notes 
tell the reader what the reader expects told, and are not marred 
that fault which learned editors are sometimes prone—a tendency 
say too much. 
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Dr. Hovde, The Scandinavian Countries, 1720-1865 (two 
volumes, Cornell University Press, London Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948), 
sets out describe the rise the middle classes political, economic, 
and social power. Unfortunately, his method ill adapted his ends 
the work consists sections political history, buttressed sections 
cultural and economic developments. Thus too often collection 
disconnected facts and events rather than coherent account the 
social changes the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Nevertheless 
some these sections contain valuable work collected from the mono- 
graph literature which abounds Scandinavia. This particularly true 
the account economic developments after the slump the early 
nineteenth century although there tendency antedate the industrial 
revolution Sweden (e.g., ii, 519) and the end mercantilism economic 
thought (i. 21). English historians will find interesting accounts the 
activities engineers such Samuel Owen and Robert Stephenson (i. 
252-8). The agricultural revolution thoroughly described, although 
without great understanding the complicated cameral structure the 
old system. The work its worst its accounts philosophic and 
literary movements. There lively account the debate between 
Welhaven and Wergeland, and the origins linguistic nationalism 
Norway. Other sections are irrelevant the main theme and too often 
repeat outworn judgements. Geijer appears scientific historian, and 
Fryxell ‘incomparable Geijer was less scientific than 
his eighteenth century predecessor Lagerbring, while Fryxell was steeped 
his sources. With all its faults construction and judgement, and 
its use pretentious sociological jargon, the work stands alone the 
cnly serious contribution, any other than Scandinavian language, 


Mr. Burton has edited, from manuscript the Reading Public 
Library, The Memorandums John Watts, Esq., Mayor Reading 1722-3 
and (Reading: The University, 1950), and has added, besides 
Watts’s original Appendices, some interesting financial and other state- 
ments relative Watts’s mayoralties, chamberlainship, and administra- 
tion public works and charities. There nothing specially remarkable 
about Watts’s municipal career; perhaps because was retired 
Londoner, not original member the local ring municipal politicians, 
took his duties more seriously than most office-holders that tor- 
pescent age. tells us, for example, that previous chamberlain for 
twenty-five years bad troubled pass his accounts, that other mayors 
took presents from those whom they appointed serjeants-at-mace, that 
put everybody lot trouble trying revive the Assize Bread, 
and forth. His energy, however, bad some results for which his fellow- 
citizens must have been grateful. Not only did have the Blue-Coat 
School rebuilt but when Lord Cadogan, displeased the rejection his 
brother the parliamentary election 1722, showed sign keeping 
his promise repair road across the Thames valley, Watts took the 
initiative getting subscription, money and gravel, and carried 
the work through. The accounts printed the Appendices are some 
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interest, particularly they illustrate the finance the mayoral feasts 
the corporation’s allowance normally covered the service, only part the 
food and none the drinks—these were provided the guests presents. 
(In October 1722, 235 guests contributed 782 bottles wine, besides six 
pigs, sheep, and ‘turkeys and chickens and similar figures 
are recorded for October 1728.) The mayor, the other hand, was 
expected tip the donors’ servants thus municipalities, more 
exalted circles, the servants were the people who profited most their 
employers’ entertainments. Mr. Burton has edited these texts well 
but think mistaken supposing that the reference the Emperor 
Charles VI’s ingratitude 1727 has anything with the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which Great Britain did not finally guarantee till 
echo the War the Spanish Succession. 


Mr. Linnell’s edition the Diary Benjamin Rogers (Bedford- 
shire Historical Record Society Publications, vol. xxx, 1950) introduces 
very humdrum life. Rogers was rector Carlton, few miles 
west Bedford, from 1720 1771. The diary, however, opens 1727, 
begins peter out the and stops altogether 1752. was 
not unlearned: had served schoolmaster, bought books from 
time time, nor much his discredit that obtained, presumably 
for use his own pulpit, share the sermons dead colleague whom 
had loved and admired. But there little evidence spiritual life 
might have lived different county and different century from 
Berridge Everton. There are some details the farming glebe and 
other lands the open fields, also the marketing and commutation 
tithe crops. (Rogers’s mother being innkeeper Bedford, had 
special opportunities for disposing his barley.) was keenly (perhaps, 
for his parishioners, unfortunately) interested the practice medicine, 
and copied into his diary some very odd prescriptions clergy- 
man, had obtained gratis. was also freeman Bedford, and 
gives some lively accounts corporation politics, which were conducted 
with much warmth and freedom before the duke Bedford began 
lay his hands the town. There are also certain minor details social 
history, such the rarity horse-racing, the age the text-books 
used small private school, the unofficial measures for checking the 
spread the and grand funeral conducted 1732 
undertaker from London. The editor well read local antiquities, 
and avoids ill-informed obiter dicta about national affairs. The only 
point interpretation which inciined dispute the sense 
the term page 24. Linnell takes this mean 
owned rented country gentry’, but the whigs would 
not allow men vote who lived Town-Houses, tho’ they paid full 
rent for the more likely that these were houses belonging 
the town, whose tenants might under pressure from the predominantly 
tory corporation. Rogers himself records the concerted influx tory 
out-voters, even from Lincolnshire and Essex, for the mayoral election 
1731; fortiori, the country gentry with houses Bedford could hardly 
have been excluded they were otherwise qualified. 
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The Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
University London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950), Dr. Paul 
Wallace tells the story the first generations that eminent family, 
beginning with Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who came from Germany 
1742 superintend three forlorn Lutheran congregations, without proper 
church buildings pastor, Philadelphia, New Providence, and New 
Hanover. his arrival, the Lutheran communities America were 
separated differences language and political background from the 
main stream colonial life; they had administrative tie with the 
Lutherans either Germany England, whilst native organization 
had been established replace the authority which they had been 
accustomed their state churches across the Atlantic. When died 
1787, left tightly organized church, with its own authority 
American soil for ordaining, supervising, and, necessary, disciplining, 
its ministers—the Patriarch the Lutheran Church America, though this 
title conveys impression the toiling life saddlebag preacher 
vividly presented here. 1745 married Anna Maria, daughter 
Conrad Weiser (whose life Dr. Wallace has already written). their 
eleven children, four died there remained three sons, and 
four daughters, all whom married prominent men. The three boys 
began their careers their father wished studying Germany and 
becoming clergymen. The eldest, John Peter, had grown with gun 
and fishing rod his hands, and hankered after life 1776, 
his opportunity came. gave the church, became colonel the 
Eighth Virginia Regiment, and one Washington’s most able generals. 
There are valuable accounts the operations which took part, 
notably Brandywine, Monmouth Court House, the campaigns Virginia 
1781 against Leslie, Arnold, and Phillips, and the climax Yorktown. 
After the war declined return the church, was four times member 
congress (never making speech), vice-president Pennsylvania, and 
supervisor customs. The second son, Frederick Augustus, gave 
the ministry enter congress delegate from Pennsylvania 1779. 
His father considered that and John Peter had allowed themselves 
‘to drawn into the political heaven, where, the ordinary course 
nature, they must fall again, unless God His mercy work miracle 
Providence responded, Frederick also prospering was speaker the 
first and third federal congresses. Henry Ernest, the youngest son, 
remained the church, but devoted most his time the collection 
botanical specimens, the disgust his father. Tending the sheep, 
wrote, will give more blessing and reward than all this research 
the plants Linnaeus Henry gained reputation the leading American 
botanist his day, was elected member the American Philosophical 
Society, and became first principal Franklin College. from 
many family letters, this finely sketched portrait. 


Printed materials for the history Malta, and for that the Order 
St. John Jerusalem, especially after its heroic age the sixteenth 
century, are means common English. The Description the 
Island Malta Camillo Spreti (translated and edited Averil 
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Mackenzie-Grieve Library Committee 0.8.J.J. Historical Pamphlet No. 
10), the manuscript which has lain for nearly two hundred years 
Malta, some interest giving picture the island the last 
decades the rule the Order from the point view intelligent 
and pious, though rather conventional, knight. The author spent two years 
there performing his caravans’ (compulsory cruises the 
galleys the Order) and wrote the Description 1764. includes 
good deal discussion the semi-mythical early history Malta, and 
collects number references from classical and other authors, but 
can hardly said add very much our knowledge the island the 
eighteenth century, apart from some population figures which are not 
easily available elsewhere. However, appended six-page 
Treatise for the Use young Knight Jerusalem, which more 
important than the larger work from the historical point view, and gives 
good picture, much implication overt statement, the 
narrow and suffocating atmosphere knightly society, the duelling, 
gambling, gossip, and above all idleness, which made much the 
lives the Knights. also does something illustrate the antagonism 
between the knights and the native Maltese, important point which 
the better-known writers Malta, such Boisgelin Kerdu, not 
discuss all adequately. There are helpful notes, and four illustrations, 
but map would also have been welcome. 


Some sixty years ago Sir Alfred Lyall wrote short, brilliant study 


Warren Hastings, which was remarkable, the face the prevailing, 
‘unfavourable opinion Hastings, for its revelation statesman who was 
either justified what did the worst compelled circumstances 
which could not fully control take line sterner and more unbending 
than his own character would have suggested. pace Burke, 
Macaulay, and contemporary gossip writers, was evidently reasonable 
man. During the past twenty years number detailed, well-documented 
studies various aspects Hastings’s work have reinforced Lyall’s general 
line argument and have further established Hastings the estimation 
which now deservedly held. Penderel Moon’s readable and 
well-balanced biography, Warren Hastings and British India (English 
Universities Press, 1948), which takes account most, though not all, 
this research, accepts the main this interpretation. seeks through 
the study Hastings’s career explain the general reader the estab- 
lishment British rule India, and higher praise can offered than 
say that his account adequate its purpose. Most notable, 
should perhaps have anticipated from the author’s personal experience 
India, his appreciation Hastings’s administrative difficulties and 
achievements, and this context not surprising that regards 
Hastings being his best his first two years charge Bengal, 
that before became governor-general. Little research has been 
published the effect the most influential groups within the Company’s 
London Government Hastings’s policy India, and therefore 
understandable that this side Mr. Moon’s general study should the 
satisfactory. For example, his interpretation the Regulating 
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Act 1773 genuine attempt reach fair compromise between 
conflicting interests’ open many objections. Moreover, when re- 
ferring the directors the Company often gives, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, the erroneous impression that they usually acted united body. 
Mr. Moon follows Hastings’s friends alleging that Pitt gave the adverse 
verdict parliament which precipitated impeachment because 
succumbed the last minute the sinister influence and self-interested 
advice his friend, Dundas’. This hypothesis thus stated does not, 
however, take account all the known facts. alternative view, 
which was held the late Roberts, that Pitt truly exercised im- 
partial judgement, also does not give coherence the facts. Until more 
research done this problem should wise note rather than 
accept either these hypotheses. 


More than half the second volume The Papers Thomas Jefferson, 
edited Julian Boyd (London Cumberlege, for Princeton University 
Press, 1951), taken the Revision the Laws Virginia, 1776-9. 
The texts the 126 bills concerned, which only about half were ever 
enacted, are assembled for the first time, but they are not likely 
prove great interest any but the legal, course, the state, 
historian. Apart from this specialized activity, his share which 
Jefferson always attached much importance, the still youthful sage 
Monticello played little part the great events the period. began 
his classic correspondence with John Adams, heard with interest Saratoga 
and the French alliance and protested vigorously and humanely against 
any breach the Saratoga Convention with regard prisoners war. 
saw that the multiplication the western counties begun with the 
division Fincastle continued and that the later developments the dis- 
pute with Richard Henderson and the Transylvania Company did not 
prove too injurious the small this connexion the editors 
print long and thrilling depositions about the problem what was even 
then known the ‘dark and bloody ground’. Not all that Jefferson 
had planned succeeded, but this volume does least clear him once 
for all from later charges complicity with the rather reactionary Land 
Acts 1779. all otber respects Jefferson remained curiously aloof 
from the great events these years the long agony Valley Forge seems 
have interested him less than the eclipse June 1778, and little 
later there was even talk his retiring’. Yet the war was far from won 
and the great depreciation the currency which was now causing all the 
principal state salaries calculated tobacco was making some 
his friends wonder could won all. Altogether comes some- 
thing shock that this philosophic recluse—half lawyer and half pianter 
ever have allowed himself elected Governor Virginia 
1779. had fact only small majority over his old friend John Page 
and the circumstances this not surprising. 
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